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In these days of emphasis on personal well- 
being, it might be well to check each major 
offering in the curriculum to ascertain what 
distinctive contributions it makes to better 
living. These offerings should not be at 
variance with the general viewpoint held by 
the majority of leaders in the specific field 
of learning, nor should they attempt to be a 
cure for all the weaknesses of our social, po- 
litical, and economic development. 

In a survey of elementary and secondary 
school geography textbooks, one finds that 
the viewpoint centers around the relation- 
ships of man to his natural environment. 
Not that it ignores the social, political, and 
economic background of peoples, but the 
emphasis is on the relationships to the 
natural landscape, particularly to land, 
water, air, native plant and animal life. 
Furthermore, these texts emphasize the de- 
velopment of skill in the reading and in- 
terpreting of maps. Several contributions of 
geography to the curriculum are stated, 
some of which are shared by other fields of 
learning, but the two just mentioned are 
distinctively geographic in character. 

The average elementary text exemplifies 
this distinctive two-fold contribution of 





GEOGRAPHY: A PROMOTER OF BETTER LIVING 


Cora SLETTEN 


Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


geography by describing and explaining 
how specific groups of people function in a 
given political region, or in a given natural 
region, or in a given human-use or geo- 
graphic region. These functionings center 
around their use of natural resources and 
around their success in overcoming natural 
obstacles. The skill which students develop 
in working out these geographic interpreta- 
tions can easily be focused on ways in which 
they can better develop their own living 
through wise utilization of natural factors. 

The following illustrations show how 
this can be done. Consider tides, for instance. 
The student learns that the tidal range varies 
greatly in different parts of the world, that 
in the Thames, for example, it is great 
enough to necessitate the use of tidal docks 
at port sites; that the lure of power in these 
tides has led to speculation and experimen- 
tation in the harnessing of tides. While 
studying this commercial aspect of tides, it 
is easy to develop a personal relationship to 
tides, so that students will become aware 
that bathing or swimming at some seaside 
may be very hazardous at low tide; that un- 
anchored boats or clothing, safe enough at 
low tide, may be washed away at high tide; 
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that “tidal races” may result in tragedies to 
the unwary who venture unprepared in 
small boats into these tidal waters. So many 
rescues have had to be made of boating 
parties unfamiliar with the tidal races of 
Puget Sound that a group of Puget Sound 
residents recently asked the writer why in- 
struction in safety measures as related to the 
tides was not provided in the geography 
course. 

Similarly, people might be spared some 
unpleasant or even tragic experiences if they 
were taught, while studying high moun- 
tains, that automobile tires, carburetors, and 
radiators may need adjustments to reduced 
air pressure; that cooking food in water in 
open kettles requires a longer time than is 
usual in low altitudes; that eyes may be in- 
jured and faces burned as a result of over- 
stimulation by ultraviolet rays and reflection 
from bare rock or snowfields; that weather 
changes may be very sudden and extreme; 
and that distances appear shorter than they 
actually are. 

No matter where geography is taught, the 
teacher will find a host of practical ways in 
which to show students how to make wise 
personal relationships to natural factors in 
the home community in order to enjoy 
better living. The weather is one of these 
factors. If a region is subject to great sea- 
sonal or sudden daily changes of weather, 
students should be encouraged to read local 
thermometers, barometers, and hygrometers; 
they should note wind directions and sky 
conditions, and heed weather warnings as 
they may relate to their food or dress, to the 
exposure of their bodies, to their hiking, 
boating, or automobile excursions. Most 
frozen noses, painful sunburns, and drown- 
ings from wave-swamped boats or from 
skating on too thin ice could have been pre- 
vented through education in wise relation- 
ships to weather elements. Those areas sub- 
ject to violent electrical storms, blizzards, 


tornadoes, and hurricanes should be recog. 
nized by students, and helpful emergency 
practices recommended. The same applies 
to poisonous or offensive plant and anima 
life. Knowledge of wise practices in the face 
of these natural factors not only benefits the 
individual who practices them, but arouses 
interest which is a stimulus to the further. 
ance of research by those individuals o 
organizations serving mankind. Thus, as 
the public demands hurricane warnings, the 
architects and contractors further their re. 
search regarding the construction of build. 
ings that resist these storms. The same js 
true of areas subject to tornadoes and earth. 
quakes. Likewise, living conditions indoors 
can be greatly enhanced by proper air con- 
ditioning and insulation. As one furnace 
manufacturer put it, the public will get 
efficient and economical air conditioning 
when it wants it, and that will be when it 
understands relative humidity, temperature, 
and body comfort efficiency. 

Time and space are other factors of ut- 
most significance—for example, in relation 
to driving an automobile. If one really 
wishes to drive in accord with the provisions 
in our highway laws, it is necessary to de- 
velop a mental yardstick of specific distances 
as well as of time relationships. These con- 
cepts function in keeping the car a safe dis 
tance behind other moving vehicles, and in 
estimating the amount of clear space avail- 
able ahead when overtaking a moving car, 
or bringing a car to an unexpected stop 
when going at a given rate of speed. We 
can teach children these concepts of space 
and time as they apply to their daily lives 
just as easily as we teach them how to use a 
scale of miles to get the distance between 
two places on a map, and then to evaluate 
the time needed to cover this distance by 
modern transportation agencies. 

When teaching pupils to make wise per- 
sonal relationships to physical factors, one 
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GEOGRAPHY: A PROMOTER OF BETTER LIVING 


must not overlook the study of the various 


government or private projects directed to- 
ward the wise use of our natural resources 
that have been or are being initiated to pro- 
mote better living in urban and rural com- 
munities. To this end our students must be 
taught to read the vast number of maps and 
charts depicting various factors in a given 
area. Also, they must learn the sources from 
which such materials and other pertinent 
data may be secured, and must be given 
more opportunities for direct field observa- 
tions. 

In conclusion, then, the writer believes 
that geography can contribute greatly to 
better living. There are a number of excel- 


.| lent elementary texts which make distinctive 


contributions to the curriculum, but addi- 
tional ones are needed in our high schools. 
The contributions of these texts center 
around the relationships between man and 
his natural environment, and the teaching 
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of map reading and interpretation. The 
study of geography can be expanded to func- 
tion in the betterment of everyday living. 
If it does not so function, it is the fault of 
the untrained teacher, or of the administra- 
tion in failing to provide ample time for and 
placement of geography in the curriculum, 
as well as adequate equipment of geographic 
materials, and participation in field work. 
As a result of this training in geography, 
our students will learn what problems other 
people have to solve in using their natural 
resources, or in obtaining those which they 
do not possess. In addition, the students 
will learn to plan their own everyday 
living in such relation to the various factors 
of the natural environment that their 
individual lives may be characterized by 
better living and less hazard, and their 
economic activities, individually or collec- 
tively, may reflect a wise usage of natural 
resources. 











SOME TRENDS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION 


Erna GrassMuCK GILLAND 
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Life situations have changed and so has 
geographic education. No longer can scraps 
of information with here and there snatches 
of skills in the use of globes, maps, and 
words be considered satisfactory learning 
products. The new geographic education is 
being scientifically evolved.’ 

Geography is the study, or science, of re- 
lationships primarily between man and the 
elements of his natural environment. It deals 
with the relationships between man’s ac- 
tivities and conditions in a specific region 
and the natural environment of that region. 
It is concerned with what man is doing and, 
so far as it is possible, attempts to find the 
natural factors (items in the nature world) 
which help to explain what man is doing. 
For example, the density of population in 
the Ganges delta region is partly explained 
by the following natural, or nature, factors: 
the fertile soil, heavy (abundant) precipita- 
tion, long growing season. 

Geography is organized on the basis of 
regions. In themselves these regions vary 
from simple to extremely complicated areas. 
Norway is a far more simple geographic 
region than is India. The geography of a 
region includes (1) the outstanding individ- 
ual items in the cultural (human) complex, 
or setting, of the region and the related 


individual features, activities, and condi- 
tions in the natural environmental com- 
plex, or setting, of the region; (2) the major 
geographic relationships between these two 
groups of items; (3) the geographic per. 
sonality of that region which is the generali- 
zation made from the relationship ideas. 
This personality statement” gives that region 
a geographic “personality,” “individuality,” 
or “character” and thus distinguishes it from 
all other regions. The geographic person- 
ality statement of India may be given as fol- 
lows: The dense population of India, its 
many races and religions, the uneven dis- 
tribution of its people, who live largely in 
small agricultural villages and earn their 
living by working on small farms, its low 
standard of living and the frequent threat 
of famines are explained in part by its lo 
cation mostly in tropical latitudes, its fertile 
soil, the diversity of its topography (land 
features) and of its climate, especially the sea- 
sonal, unreliable and variable precipitation. 

Since the structures of these geographic 
regions vary in complexity, educators must 
discover as nearly as possible the various 
learning processes involved in guiding 
pupils to have life experiences with such 
regions as they are considering. These 
processes inevitably lead to a consideration 


1 Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Geography, Section Il, 
“Developing the Science of Teaching Geography.” Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 1933. (This 
publication is referred to in subsequent footnotes of this article simply as Thirty-Second Yearbook.) 


2See Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter VIII, “Investigating the 


discussion of “human and natural facts,”’ “relationships,” and ‘‘personality-statements.” 
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TRENDS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


of associated teaching techniques. Thus it 
will be seen that, in this scientific treatment 
of geographic education, the study of Japan, 
for example, cannot be thrust into the lives 
of third, fourth, fifth, or even sixth grade 
pupils primarily because Japan happens to 
appear in the daily news or because some 
pupil’s aunt has just returned from Japan 
laden with numerous souvenirs and either 
scrappy or well-organized information on 
some phases of some parts of the Japanese 
Empire. 

Before a child or a class of pupils is 
ready to live the geography of Japan— 
and live it he certainly should before he 
enters the senior high school—he should be 
sequentially prepared for those complicated 
life situations which he will meet in coming 
to understand why people work and play 
as they do in the major regions of Japan, in 
so far as their natural environment is con- 
cerned. Japan is not one single region any 
more than is the United States. Some of 
its sub-regions need not be so intensively 
understood as others, but an understanding 
of the population distribution map of the 
Japanese Empire is basically essential if one 
is to understand in part why those people 
behave as they do. Japan’s geography alone 
will not explain these conditions, but it is 
basal to a partial understanding of the be- 
havior of the Japanese people. Therefore, 
since Japan is a complicated geographic 
region from both the culture and the nature 
aspects, the pupils should have had experi- 
ences with less complex geographic relation- 
ship situations before studying Japan. 

Investigations have shown that in geo- 
graphic education today there should be 
more intensive living with carefully selected 
representative regions, so that real imagery 
and emotional arousals will result. A better 
choosing of major regions with sufficient 
detail to help the pupils really live their 
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geography is advisable. If these regions are 
well chosen, the pupils will acquire a back- 
ground for seeing readily some of the geo- 
graphic phases of new regions when they 
approach them. If there has been real 
imagery in their regional studies, certain geo- 
graphic relationships have become a part of 
them. Then they will more quickly recog- 
nize these relationships in similar geo- 
graphic regions, and the time needed for 
analyzing the new geographic areas will be 
reduced by this carry-over. 


RECOGNITION OF EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


The new geographic education recognizes 
educational levels. The learning needs and 
capacities of pupils in the primary grades 
are different from those in the elementary 
grades, and from those in the earlier and 
later secondary grades, and from those of 
citizens of adult years. (This latter group 
must receive more attention than _here- 
tofore. The appalling ignorance of geog- 
raphy has caused many tragedies.) In other 
words, there are several distinctly different 
educational levels based on varying experi- 
ential backgrounds, personal and _ social 
needs, individual and group interests, and 
learning difficulties and capacities. These 
levels must be recognized just as definitely 
in geographic education as in other phases 
of education. Only thus shall individuals 
have appropriate and sufficient experiences 
in geographic education so essential to bal- 
anced living. 


GRADATIONS OF MATERIALS 


To select materials appropriate for each 
educational level requires knowledge and 
unending scientific investigation. A worthy 
beginning has been made.’ Each geographic 
region is analyzed from the standpoint of the 
complexity of ideas included (1) in each 
dominant cultural, or human, item and 


8 Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter X, “Major Conclusions to Be Drawn from the Investigations.” 
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(2) in each dominant nature item of the 
region, and (3) in each major geographic 
relationship of the region. Thus, a grada- 
tion of geographic regions is based in part 
on the variety and difficulty of learning 
situations experienced in acquiring correct 
concepts of the major ideas involved. The 
social importance and geographic signifi- 
cance of the regions are additional bases for 
selecting those geographic regions with 
which every United States citizen of teach- 
able intelligence should have educational 
experiences. 


Closely allied to the “knowledge” aspect 
is the matter of geographic tools or media 
through which in part the learner shall ex- 
perience true living in these regions. Various 
types of tools selected on the basis of their 
geographic quality and learning values are 
needed: pictures;* globes and maps; word 
matter; graphs and other statistical data; 
specimens, objects, models; special devices. 
Quality and effectiveness in fulfilling a given 
need should determine the selection or rejec- 
tion of a particular tool. At once the learner 
is confronted with the necessity for knowing 
when each kind of tool has and has not 
geographic quality, and when it is and is 
not the tool to fulfill that need. 

When pupils are guided by well-prepared 
teachers they soon take real pleasure in 
formulating standards, or characteristics, for 
each type of tool. Then, what joy they show 
in searching for, discovering, and utilizing 
materials of quality; and, on the other hand, 
what satisfaction they evidence in rejecting 
materials that have no geographic value, or 
are of mediocre quality, or are not pertinent 
to the problem through which they are liv- 
ing—for their geographic education must be 
real living. 
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No longer can failures in geographic 
education be placed exclusively at the feet 
of the pupils, nor exclusively upon the head 
of their current teacher. Many cases of fear, 
despair, even failure in the geography work 
of pupils in the sixth and upper grades have 
been traced to errors in teaching in the pre. 
vious grades by well-meaning but unpre- 
pared teachers in the primary and lower 
elementary grades. Those teachers exposed 
the pupils to printed wall maps,’ usually 
political, in connection with some history 
or other story interest long before the pupils 
were ready for such maps. Frequently pupils 
are thrust into learning situations involving 
geographical data, specific skills with tools, 
and complex attitudes for which they are not 
yet ready. They have not had adequate ex- 
periential background to participate in these 
learning situations. 


Readiness for each of the various stages in 
geographic education must be recognized as 
essential to functional learning. This is 
quite as true in geography as it is in reading 
or arithmetic. Just because a teacher has 
spent a summer in Mexico and returns to 
her class bubbling over with enthusiasm, 
bringing souvenirs and some information 
concerning the country, is no major reason 
why that class should spend the next few 
months studying Mexico. A truly profes- 
sional teacher will prepare herself for her 
participation in the geographic education 
of her pupils by (1) experiencing, through 
intellectual and emotional “living,” geog- 
raphy courses at the college level dealing 
with the regions which the scientific analy- 
sis of geographic education would indicate 
as suitable to the educational level of her 
pupils; and (2) spending her summer, if 
she desires to travel, in one or more of those 


4 For a functional analysis, see J. R. Whitaker, “The Selection of Pictures for the Study of Regional Geography,” 


Wisconsin Journal of Education, February, 1935. 


5 See also Katheryne Thomas Whittemore, ‘““Map Reading in the Primary Grades,” a series of three articles in 
Childhood Education, November, December, 1937, January, 1938. 
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TRENDS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


regions with which her pupils will be 
dealing during the subsequent school year. 


AcQuUISITION OF CorRECT GEOGRAPHIC 
CONCEPTS 


In this new geographic education more 
critical and constant attention is being fo- 
cused on the concepts which pupils are 
formulating, or are not formulating—con- 
cepts formed from actual landscapes, pic- 
tures, words, globes and maps, statistical 
data, specimens, objects, models, diagrams 
and other devices. These concepts are con- 
cerned with features, activities, and condi- 
tions in both the man, or cultural, phase and 
the nature, or natural, phase of each geo- 
graphic region. Closely allied are concepts 
of qualitative and quantitative aspects— 
for example, copious, heavy, light. In sev- 
eral investigations a large number of pupils 
stated that “heavy rainfall” meant that the 
rain came down in torrents, it poured con- 
stantly. As a matter of fact, the term meant 
to indicate the amount, or quantity, of and 
not the quality of the precipitation. The 
necessity for greater care in the selection of 
words becomes apparent at once. 

There should be consistency in the use of 
“up” and “down.” These words should be 
used to indicate changes in elevation, or alti- 
tude. How can any thinking educator speak 
of “up north” on a map of North America or 
Europe or Asia and then expect the pupils 
to visualize correctly the downward, north- 
ward slope of land toward the Arctic waters? 
In using maps, much confusion would be 
avoided if every teacher and pupil, every 
lecturer, and in fact all thinking persons 
would speak of “north” or “south” on the 
map; so also “east” and “west” rather than 
“to the left” or “to the right.” In this con- 
nection pupils must be carefully taught to 
read north-south directions always by using 


® Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter XXIX, Study No. 3, 


in Children’s Thinking.’ 
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as their guide lines the meridians on the 
particular map which they are consulting. 

Numerous other terms, such as “up- 
stream,” “downstream,” “density of popula- 
tion,” “average,” “average annual,” require 
thoughtful analysis by teachers and pupils 
and constant checking to discover what con- 
cepts are being formed by the pupils. 

Expressions used must be accurate and up- 
to-date. Science has proved the error of 
considering the Frigid, Temperate and Tor- 
rid zones® as climatic zones or belts. They 
are belts of given light conditions. Polar 
latitudes, middle latitudes, tropical latitudes 
are more advisable terms. It is really quite 
amusing to find the correct use of “middle 
latitudes” in a recent editorial of a national 
newspaper and then to turn to several recent 
geography textbooks and see “Temperate 
Zone” and the other incorrect terms 
still used. “Precipitation” is preferable to 
“rainfall” as a term, even at the fifth grade 
level, because it includes snowfall, hail, and 
sleet in its very connotation, whereas rain- 
fall, per se, does not. Pupils really enjoy 
being accurate when their teacher appreci- 
ates accuracy. 

Incorrect concepts of water power lead 
pupils to say that “much water power exists 
in localities on the Great Lakes or at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.” To those pupils 
“much water” seems to be sufficient basis 
for water power. The “power” phase of this 
idea is apparently not taken into considera- 
tion. 

Incomplete concepts, too, should be 
avoided. “Mississippi River” should, of 
course, register something more with each 
pupil than just letters arranged in correct 
order. How many pictorial image recalls 
should constitute his concept? Certainly not 
less than three, one each for the upper, mid- 
dle, and lower sections of that stream. 


“Torrid, Temperate and Frigid Zones—Sources of Error 
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On the other hand, the practice of having 
pupils observe pictures of as many different 
harbors as the teacher can assemble and then 
of formulating a definition is no longer in 
good repute. This procedure is frequently 
used in connection with so-called Home 
Geography. The pupils should acquire his 
concept of “harbor” or “harbors” cumula- 
tively over a period of years in geographic 
instruction. As he proceeds from region to 
region and meets each new type of harbor in 
its actual natural and human setting, he 
keeps expanding his previous concept of 
harbor or harbors. It should not be fed to 
him in one heroic dose as of yore. Concept 
building is cumulative and should be flexible 
so that modifications can occur when new 
ideas are presented. 

So, too, the procedure of assigning certain 
terms in a geography textbook, or elsewhere, 
to be studied and then followed by discus- 
sion activities (perhaps even by “expression” 
activities, or projects) can in no way be con- 
sidered geographic education unless it be ex- 
perienced at the upper secondary school 
level as one phase of the high school tech- 
nique in geographic education. 

Other geographical concepts have to do 
with map patterns. Several kinds of map 
concepts are essential learning products from 
geographical experiences. In third or fourth 
grade, the pupil through life situations, 
carefully graded on the basis of complexity, 
accuracy, clearness, and economy in learn- 
ing, experiences his initial concepts of simple 
maps and globes. Then, in fifth grade, 
special map concepts of the United States 
become a part of him. The other educa- 
tional levels introduce him to additional and 
more varied map concepts until, in senior 
high school, world patterns become his 
new major map concepts. These essential 
achievements are possible if the pupil has 
been exposed only to those map stimuli 
which are functional, yet highly essential, at 
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that particular geographic educational ley¢ 
where there is time, interest, and energy to 
concentrate on really mastering the signif. 
cant map patterns. 

Another phase of map concept building 
should be understood clearly. There are 
psychological as well as geographic reasons 
for proceeding from a given region to an 
adjacent region and next adjacent regions, 
Cumulative continental map learnings can. 
not be acquired by pupils if their geographic 
instruction takes them hopscotch, hither and 
yon across a map or around the globe. 

While word and map concepts are at 
present receiving special thought, the time 
is at hand to check on the concepts which 
pupils are forming from landscapes includ. 
ing pictures; specimens, objects, models; 
statistical data; diagrams and other devices 
which they are meeting as part of their ex- 
periences in geographic education. 


ExcursIONS AND FIELD GEOGRAPHY 


Much has been written and said about 
excursions. Educators are using this effec- 
tive method in helping pupils to acquire 
skills in observing and interpreting geo- 
graphically items in actual landscapes. Such 
skills are vital in everyday living. Well- 
planned excursions are an essential phase of 
geographic education; but the educational 
level of the pupils is a basal consideration 
in selecting the place, time, and scope of 
the excursion, 

Field work in geography for pupils of 
upper elementary and all secondary school 
grades is a recent development. It requires 
carefully prepared geography teachers to 
guide the pupils in planning their work, 
assembling the necessary equipment, record- 
ing and checking each item of their findings, 
interviewing significant persons, and in- 
terpreting geographically the maps and other 
data which they have collected. The practi- 
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TRENDS IN THE NEW GEOGRAPHIC EDUCATION 


cal usefulness of these geographic surveys is 
immediately evident wherever they have 
been conducted. 


GEOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION BY RapDIo 


Two distinct types of broadcasts have 
proved worthwhile. In Cleveland and else- 
where, radio lessons in geography are bring- 
ing “definite guidance in modern technique” 
of geographic instruction aiding “in the 
pointed use of pictures, maps, and slides,” 
and putting “the course of study into active 
operation in the classroom.”* This type of 
broadcast has specific supervisory value. 

For a number of years the American 
School of the Air, which is maintained by 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, has pre- 
sented weekly throughout the school year a 
geography broadcast. Manuals for teachers 
can be obtained free, so that the entire year’s 
program, together with references to visual 
aids and other learning suggestions, are 
readily available for each broadcast. The 
series of regions is selected each year on the 
basis of requests from teachers, and from 
other data of educational significance, upon 
the approval of a board of geography con- 
sultants. The scripts (dramatizations of a 
Hamilton family’s experiences in the 
regions) are prepared by a recognized 
geographer. 

These broadcasts are intended especially 
as enrichment experiences for the listeners. 
Every item is minutely checked, however, 
for its accuracy and educational suitability 
to the upper elementary grades. Teachers 
thus have a worthy medium for guiding 
children in obtaining geographical data by 
radio, at the same time preparing them for 
understanding the educational value of radio 
quite apart from its more purely amusement 
contribution. 
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Expression Work 


The accuracy and extent of impressions 
which a pupil is acquiring as he lives the 
geography of a region can be checked or 
tested through his expression work. The 
tools for expressing himself should vary ac- 
cording to (1) the ideas he wishes to ex- 
press with words, globes, maps, pictures, 
sketches, graphs and other statistical forms, 
diagrams, or models, and (2) his current 
aptitudes and skills with given media: pen- 
cil, crayon, paint, chalk, pen and ink, 
modeling clay and other media for similar 
construction work, or dramatization. 

At the same time the pupils should be 
guided constantly to evaluate their way of 
working, the ideas they are expressing, and 
the effectiveness of their product, and to 
search constantly for improved ways and 
more accurate ideas. Such expression work 
by pupils in geographic education, at ele- 
mentary and secondary school levels, has 
several values to the producers. But the 
social value of expression work varies with 
the products. 


MoptFiep TESTING PROCEDURES 


What a revolution is necessary here! If 
(1) landscape interpretation, using pictures 
as well as actual landscapes as the bases, 
(2) the reading and comprehension of 
specific kind of globes and maps of definite 
geographic quality, (3) the comprehension 
and utilization of word matter—that is, geo- 
graphically interpretative as well as descrip- 
tive, (4) the reading, interpretation, and 
application of graphs and other statistical 
data, and (5) the observation and utiliza- 
tion of specimens, objects, and models are 
all essential in acquiring geographic under- 
standings, then each of these five types of 
tools suitable to a given educational level 


7™W. M. Gregory presented an excellent article on “Radio Guidance for Geography Instruction in the Cleveland 
Elementary Schools” in Educational Method, November, 1937. 
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is essential in testing procedures. Which 
battery and other standardized tests recog- 
nize this educational justice for the pupil? 
How can test makers be content to use 
words almost exclusively? Now and then, 
maps (frequently of low quality) are used 
for testing pupils’ abilities in recognizing the 
locations or names of places. Yet maps are 
the very “sign language of geography”! 
This weakness of neglecting geographic 
tools other than words, with occasional maps, 
in testing procedures applies to teachers as 
well as to commercial test producers. The 
answer is self-evident. These people are 
professionally intelligent and changes in 
procedure are at hand. These changes will 
apply not merely to the variety of tools 
used, but also to the quality of the data re- 
quested in the items and the form or struc- 
ture of the test items. 


ADVISABILITY OF CUMULATIVE RECORDS 


In this new geographic education the 
wisdom of keeping cumulative records of 
the pupils’ achievements becomes apparent. 
These records should be transmitted with 
the pupils as they progress through their 
school careers. The “Provisional Formula- 
tion of Attainments in Geography for the 
Elementary School,” by Dr. Marguerite 
Uttley,® is a guide worthy of careful consid- 
eration. The unit understandings, abilities 
or skills with tools, and habits and attitudes 
that the pupil has developed in obtaining 
these understandings in fourth grade should 
be recorded. In fifth grade, major under- 
standing resulting from the study of human- 
use regions of the United States, abilities 
developed wholly or partly, and mental 
habits established should be noted. Similar 
results from the sixth grade experiences 
should be added to the record. Thus the 
pupils would proceed with specific data of 


8 Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter XVI. 


real educational significance to their seventh 
grade teacher. 

Concomitantly with this record building, 
alert teachers will analyze errors (teacher as 
well as pupil) and study difficulties. Only a 
very few of the current geography work. 
books have either geographic quality or 
educational value. Most of them are chiefly 
“drill devices.” Some worthwhile corrective 
measures can be prepared that will have 
general use; but much corrective work will 
be individual. The interview, or oral tech. 
nique, will be a major teaching procedure, 
This pioneering field of teaching technique 
challenges every teacher in geographic edu. 
cation. 

Other phases of geographic education con. 
tinue to receive the thoughful attention of 
professionally-minded educators. These in- 
vestigations deal with (1) geographical 
museum materials for a classroom, a school, 
a school district, and a teacher’s personal 
collection; (2) basal equipments for ele- 
mentary (upper and lower) grades and 
adult education, together with suggestions 
of subsequent additions to make this initial 
equipment more complete so far as pictures, 


globes and maps, word matter in books,#! 


pamphlets, magazines, etc., and statistical in- 
formation are concerned; (3) purposeful 
and constructive leisure interests and habits 
stimulated, strengthened, or acquired during 
the pupils’ geographic education. 

Some trends in the new geographic edu- 
cation have been indicated. Let us remember, 
however, that the success of applying the 
findings of the numerous scientific investi- 
gations in guiding pupils’ growth in geo 
graphic education depends primarily on the 
teachers and supervisory officers of these 
pupils. These educators must themselves be 
deeply and meaningfully prepared in geo- 
graphic instruction. Each geographic region 
with its natural and cultural phases and its 
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geographic relationships must have definite 
intellectual and emotional significance in 
the life of the teacher. Then, as the teacher 
realizes day by day more completely that 
‘Education is living for better living,” she 
will come to know that: 


“We learn what we live. We learn it in 
the degree that we live it. 

We do not learn what we do not live. 

We live what we have learned.” ® 


If the pupils and teachers have lived 
deeply and understandingly in discovering 
why the people of a given region live, play, 


and (in the upper grades) think as they do 
in relation to the elements of their natural 
environment, there should result bases for 
open-mindedness and fair-mindedness to- 
ward places and peoples of the many 
varieties on this earth. 

But an appreciation of the earth and at- 
mosphere is quite as essential as an appre- 
ciation of the peoples. Let us remember that 
geographic education involves concepts that 
have to do with earth forms and other 
natural phenomena as well as concepts of 
human factors. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ERROR DIAGNOSIS IN 
GEOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION 


Epiru P. Parker 


Assistant Professor, Department of Geography, University of Chicago 


In geography, as in other fields, no single 
procedure—apart from advance in the sub- 
ject matter itself—is of greater value in the 
improvement of instruction than is the diag- 
nosis of errors. Most of the advance which 
has been made in recent years in methods of 
geographic instruction has been based on the 
findings of such diagnosis. The study of 
erors in the reactions of pupils, young and 
adult, has made some of us teachers of geog- 
raphy conscious of the fact that the errors 
of the pupils were in part due to errors of 
omission or of commission on our own part. 
The better we can diagnose pupils’ errors 
and our own errors, the more nearly we can 
come to preventing both. If we could learn 
to prevent all of them, Utopia for teachers 
would be reached. In the long “meanwhile,” 
itis gratifying to be moving slowly toward 
some such remote goal. 


Much time is gained in error diagnosis by 
a careful preliminary inspection of proposed 
questions, exercises, lecture statements, and 
the like with a view to discovering probable 
chances for error. 1 have found nothing 
more helpful to prospective teachers who are 
about ready to do apprentice teaching. It 
helps them, first, to see that, if chances for 
probable errors are very numerous, their 
procedure is not as well fitted as it should 
be to the abilities of the individuals whom 
they are to guide. It points the way, there- 
fore, to improvement which should be made 
in the plan before it is administered. Second, 
this inspection helps them to be prepared 
for some of the errors which may be made 
and to do some thinking ahead of time con- 
cerning what would be revealed about the 
individuals involved if given types of errors 
were made. It gives them, moreover, a 


®See “Education as Living for Better Living,” by W. H. Kilpatrick, Educational Method, January, 1938, p. 153. 
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chance to consider how best to handle any 
such errors. Perhaps the greatest value of 
such preliminary inspection to prospective 
teachers lies in the fact that it helps them to 
develop at the outset an objective, scientific 
viewpoint with regard to their teaching. In- 
stead of going forth to their first teaching 
worried lest they and their pupils make 
mistakes, they understand that mistakes are 
nothing to fear provided one can look at 
them impersonally, analyze them, discover 
reasons for them, and thus have a sound 
basis for avoiding or preventing the same 
or similar errors later. Diagnosed mistakes 
are ladders by which we may all climb, how- 
ever experienced we may be, to a better 
understanding of the individuals we teach, 
their background of experience, their 
abilities, and their attitudes, as well as to a 
better understanding of ourselves as teachers, 
and of the subject matter with which we 
deal. 

Let us look at a concrete example of such 
preliminary inspection. The following plan 
was proposed for an introductory exercise— 
an exercise which might be called “preview” 
or “problem raising” or “motivating” or 
“goal setting” or “activity initiating” or any 
other similar name. New Jersey was the 
area to be studied. At the outset, graphs 
were to be used to show quickly that New 
Jersey is one of the smaller but very densely 
peopled states of the United States, and 
that a large percentage of the people of the 
state live in cities and are engaged in some 
kind of manufacturing or trade. New Jersey, 
of course, was to be pointed out on a map 
of the United States in connection with this 
brief use of the graphs in introducing the 
area. In order to help the children visualize 
the signs of man’s work which they could 
see if they were to travel about that state, 
they were to make next an imaginary trip 
with the aid of suggestions and maps indi- 
cated below. 


“In order to get somewhat more of an 
idea of what we might see people doing in 
New Jersey, let us pretend that we are going 
to make two journeys across the state. Ip 
your text map, find Atlantic City in the 
southeastern part of the state. One of our 
imaginary trips will be from Atlantic City 
to the western border of New Jersey. What 
part of the state would we cross on that trip? 
Find Newark in the northeastern part of the 
state. Our other trip will be from Newark 
to the western boundary of New Jersey, 
across the northern part of the state. 

“We have eighteen small maps of New 
Jersey, one for each of you. We will pass 
them around so each of you can see all eight- 
een of them, one at a time. As those of you 
in the first two rows look at them, find 
what they tell you about things you might 
see on the southern trip. As those of you in 
the second two rows look at them, find what 
they tell you about things you might see on 
the northern trip.” 


The maps to be passed were: 


1. Map of New Jersey showing the number 


and location of cities of more than 50,000 
people. 


2. Map showing distribution of population (a 


color layer map). 


3-6. Dot maps showing acreage of land used 


for growing wheat, corn, oats, and hay. 


7-12. Maps showing areas within which much 


land is used for production of lettuce, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, potatoes, onions and cran- 
berries, respectively. 


13-16. Dot maps showing distribution of beef 


cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, and swine. 


17-18. Maps showing distribution of fruit 


farms and poultry farms. 


It was planned to let the children, after 


they had examined the maps, discuss what 
they had discovered and to guide the dis 
cussion in such a way as to lead them to see 
outstanding differences between the number 
of homes and kinds of work to be found 
in the northern trip as compared with the 
southern trip. It was thought that as they 
became conscious of marked differences, 
they naturally would be curious enough 
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about them to raise such questions as: Why 
are most of the cities crowded into the north- 
eastern part of the state? Why is so much 
farming in the northwest of the dairy- 
farming type and so much farming in the 
south of the truck-farming type? Why are 
so many of the people in the southern part 
and so many of the farm lands in that part 
in the southwest? Why, when there are so 
many people in the state, do some parts have 
so few people? 

It was planned to use maps and pictures 
somewhat similarly in the problem-solving 
lesson to follow the introductory one, letting 
children find from physical maps, rainfall 
maps, a soil map, a length of growing sea- 
son map, and from pictures such facts as 
would help them visualize differences in 
the natural conditions in the different parts 
of the state. After finding out for themselves 
from these sources what they could about 
natural conditions which they thought 
might help to answer their questions, they 
were then to go to reading matter to check 
their conclusions and to find any additional 
answers they could. 

Even a casual inspection of the plan from 
the standpoint of chances for error shows 
that the success of the plan would hinge 
largely on the past experiences of these chil- 
dren in the use of maps. Map symbols of 
many different kinds were being presented 
to them. If they had had carefully graded 
training, in connection with earlier study, 
in the translation of abstract map symbols 
into the concrete features in the landscape 
for which those symbols stand, the proposed 
use of the maps would give them many very 
real things about which to think. With a 
group not accustomed, through carefully 
graded earlier experiences, to visualizing 
real landscape with the aid of maps, the ex- 
ercise would probably be a flat failure. 

Assuming that one knows that the group 
for whom the exercise is planned consists of 
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children most of whom do have the map- 
translating ability needed in order to carry 
out the suggestions given, the exercise then 
probably would go well, at least to the point 
where the children were thought to be ready 
to ask “why” questions. Success at that point 
would also hinge largely on the types of 
earlier experiences the children had had. If 
they had not been led to realize by earlier 
simple, satisfying experiences that there are 
interesting reasons for the differences in the 
work and ways of living in different regions, 
the differences they observed might not 
make them curious. If they were not curious, 
their lack of curiosity would reflect lack or 
paucity of such earlier experiences. 

Assuming that one knows that the group 
of children involved are “ready” for the 
exercise in both the ways just indicated, 
certain individuals in the group might never- 
theless get erroneous ideas from some of the 
maps because those individuals were weak 
in reading some one or two of the sorts of 
symbols employed in the maps. Realizing 
such a possibility in advance, the teacher 
would be watching for errors of that particu- 
lar type and thus would discover more 
readily the special needs of those children. 

Probably no teaching mistake is made 
more often or by more teachers, even by the 
best of teachers, than the mistake of assum- 
ing that an assignment which seems easy to 
them is similarly easy for children. We fail 
to realize how much the ease or hardness 
of an exercise depends on the background of 
experience and abilities one brings to it. We 
are wont to think of the pupils’ reactions in 
terms of our own backgrounds instead of in 
terms of theirs. Preliminary inspection based 
on the questions, “Just what must a child 
have in his background to be able to do this 
thing well?” and “Is it reasonable to expect 
that he has that kind of background?” helps 
tremendously in avoiding such teaching 
errors. 
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We turn now from the technique of error 
prediction to that of diagnosing errors which 
have been made. Again, a concrete example 
may serve well to indicate the technique. A 
child in a certain sixth grade group was 
asked in the course of a lesson to find from 
his map whether St. Louis was on the east 
or west bank of the Mississippi. He looked 
at his map and replied, “East.” Naturally 
the teacher’s first reaction was that the child 
was careless and he was asked to look again 
carefully. His reply again was “East.” The 
teacher then asked, “How many children 
think John is right?” To her amazement, al- 
most half the class thought he was. Groping 
for a reason for their error, she decided that 
the maps in their text might have been 
poorly printed and that because of poor 
registry the river and city had not been 
shown in their proper relation. Since it was 
correct in her book, she asked them to look 
at it in her book and see if they felt they had 
answered correctly. They still thought they 
had. It next occurred to the teacher that 
perhaps those children were confused as 
to east and west, but when she asked the 
children to point to the eastern part of the 
United States on the map they did so cor- 
rectly, and when she drew a river on the 
board and asked them to show which bank 
was east and which west, they again reacted 
correctly. They nevertheless still thought 
that St. Louis was on the east bank of the 
Mississippi. Fortunately for her the class 
period ended just then, for she did not see at 
the moment how to proceed next in trying 
to discover what was at the root of their 
mistake. As she looked at the map later, 
she discovered another possible reason for 
their error and to test out her new “work- 
ing hypothesis,” she prepared a test for the 
beginning of the next class meeting. She 
drew on the board two rivers. On one she 
put both the dot and name for the city on 
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the east side of the stream. On the othe 
she put the dot for a city on the west side and 
the name on the east side, for she had dis. 
covered that the name St. Louis lay east of 
the river on their maps. To her relief, those 
who had made errors the day before said 
both cities were east of the river. A littl 
further discussion then substantiated her 
hypothesis that those children had been 
judging the location of cities by noticing the 
location of the city names rather than of 
the city symbols. They had been reading 
words instead of map symbols. 

As the foregoing illustration indicates, the 
technique of error diagnosis is merely the 
general scientific technique of “multiple 
working hypotheses.” When a mistake is 
made, one sees that it might be for reason 
a or b or c or d or e. One tries out these 
hypotheses one at a time and by a process of 
elimination discovers the right reason, or 
discovers that the right hypothesis has not 
been among those advanced. Additional 
personal interviews with those who com- 
mitted the errors may throw further light on 
the causes. One must keep an open mind 
and be willing to investigate the soundness 
of one possibility after another until there 
is conclusive evidence that the right reason 
has been found. 

For a summary report of findings of error 
diagnosis in geographic work, the reader 
is referred to pages 137 to 160 in the Thirty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education. 

In conclusion, the fact may be emphasized 
that, in common with all scientific analysis, 
error diagnosis requires much patience, ef- 
fort, insight, and ingenuity. The great value 
that sound findings have as a basis not only 
for improving teaching methods but also 
for giving deeper insight into curriculum 
problems makes the effort thoroughly 
worth while. 
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DIAGNOSING STUDY DIFFICULTIES IN 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


F. E. Lorp 


Associate Professor of Education, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Perhaps the reader has noticed that the 
title of this article fails to include the words 
“remedial teaching,” which are usually as- 
sociated with diagnosis. The reader, like 
the writer, no doubt likes the sound of the 
phrase “diagnostic and remedial teaching,” 
but such a basis is hardly sufficient cause for 
mislabeling an article. So called remedial 
teaching carries a connotation which we 
wish to avoid. Teaching is a general term 
used to describe all the activities of the 
teacher as she stimulates children, guides 
them in worthwhile activities, and helps 
them profit from their experiences. Before a 
single teaching task is completed some re- 
teaching or remedial teaching may be nec- 
essary but, as such, it is just a part of the 
total teaching act. There seems to be an idea 
abroad in the teaching fraternity that it is 
fashionable to have to do some remedial 
teaching. One teacher told the writer she 
taught four days of the week and then set 
aside Friday for remedial work. This is an 
unfortunate notion of the place of remedial 
instruction in the teaching process. Reme- 
dial teaching must be considered an integral 
part of the whole process and not something 
tacked on to erase our teaching errors or 
perhaps save our pedagogical self-respect. 

This article is primarily concerned with 
a few specialized means of determining why 
pupils fail to make the expected achieve- 
ments in geographical study. Special em- 


phasis is given to study procedures and 
learning difficulties. Techniques are sug- 
gested for collecting information relative to 
study practices being employed by children. 


INVENTORYING Stupy PRocEDURES 


Like any other phase of testing, diagnosis 
must begin with a consideration of what is 
to be measured. Measurement of achieve- 
ment in any school subject is concerned with 
getting objective records of the extent to 
which the growth implied by the aims of 
the subject has been achieved. The growth 
resulting from instruction is aptly referred 
to as outcomes. Diagnosis, then, is con- 
cerned with detecting specific reasons why 
instruction has failed to produce the growth 
implied by an outcome or group of out- 
comes. 

Outcomes of geography instruction have 
been prepared and published by a number 
of specialists in the field. The most elabo- 
rate list for the elementary level is available 
in the Thirty-Second Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for Study of Education.’ Space 
does not permit reproducing the outcomes 
here. Many of them relate directly to study 
and learning abilities and are helpful guides 
to classroom teachers in dealing with the 
problems under consideration. 

Each of the content subjects makes pecul- 
iar demands in the way of study habits. It 


1 Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for on Boots of Education, The Teaching of Geography, Chapter XVI. 
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is recognized that the teacher of each sub- 
ject has a responsibility to contribute to the 
development of the general study habits 
and to give special attention to all habits 
which are unique to his particular subject.” 
The teacher of geography must be prepared 
to give help and guidance to pupils in study 
procedures. 

Many of the failures in geography, as in 
other content subjects, are related to imma- 
ture and defective study habits. Such de- 
ficiencies are especially serious in the case of 
geography because the study of this subject 
calls for a number of well-developed and 
specialized habits. The use of modern ele- 
mentary textbooks in geography requires 
rather refined study habits for success. Just 
a casual inspection of any of the better 
modern elementary texts is sufficient to re- 
veal some of the more important study 
abilities and skills which are essential to 
successful work. Among the most apparent 
are: 


1. Accurate general reading habits. 

2. Ability to seek data from several types 
of sources (maps, pictures, text, etc.) and 
use them in the solution of a problem. 

3. Ability to weigh the adequacy of data at 
hand in explaining relationships between 
man and his natural environment. 

4. Skill in reading pictures for geographic 
information. 

5. Skill in obtaining several types of infor- 
mation from maps and globes. 

6. Ability to interpret graphs and charts. 

7. Habit of comparing text description with 
map representations and pictures. 

8. Knowledge of many technical terms 
unique to geography. 

g. Skill in use of cross-references to page, 
figure, etc. 


It is profitable for a classroom teacher to 
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observe pupils during study with a view 
to getting an insight into their study pro. 
cedures. Morrison* has suggested a tech. 
nique for objectifying the study of sus 
tained application of an individual child, 
Commercial rating scales and inventories 
are available for general diagnosis. An alert 
teacher, however, need not wait for such 
materials to be put at her disposal to start 
a program of diagnosis. 

The simplest device is for a teacher to 
observe children during study and to record 
significant behavior noted. Behavior traits 
which reveal the character of study are 
well known and need not be repeated here, 
The important thing is for the teacher to 
realize the value of careful observation asa 
means of individual analysis and to be will- 
ing to take time to make cumulative records 
for critical analysis. 


Group Inventory. A simple inventory of 
study procedures being used can be made for 
a small group of pupils during the regular 
study period. The procedure can be illus- 
trated by a description of how one teacher 
went about the task. 

A group of children were studying France 
and the assigned reading included the fol- 
lowing paragraph:* 


The iron field of Lorraine-—Find the city of 
Nancy (Fig. 49). In Lorraine, between 
Nancy and northern border of France, lies a 
busy industrial district. Scattered through 
the towns which dot this area are scores of 
factories and mines. There are great blast 
furnaces in which iron ore is smelted, and 
steel mills in which crude iron is made into 
sheets, plates, and other heavy steel wares. 
As you watch the loaded cars coming from 
the mine shafts, you discover that they are 
filled not with coal but with iron ore. There 


are no coal mines in this district. Unfor- 


2James M. McCallister, Remedial Corrective Instruction in Reading. D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. 
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8 Henry C. Morrison, Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, pp. 135-150. 


6. 
4H. H. Barrows and Edith Parker, Geography of Europe and Asia, p. 68. Silver, Burdett and Company, 1927. 
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tunately, the coal in the nearest field? (Fig. 
66) is not good for making coke. This coal 
js used in chemical factories and glass and 
pottery works in eastern Lorraine, but most 
of the coal for coke must be brought from 
Germany or from the large coal field of 
northern France (Fig. 66). Though the dis- 
trict suffers from lack of coal, the vast sup- 
plies of iron ore which are mined there give 
a great advantage for the making of steel. 
More iron ore is mined in Lorraine than in 
any other iron field in Europe. 


1This coal field is in the valley of the Saar River 
(Fig. 49). The coal in this field belongs to France. The 
land which contains the coal field, however, lies between 
France and Germany. A treaty made in 1919 provides 
that before 1934 this land shall belong to neither 
country. 


The teacher wished to check to see how 
carefully the pupils were studying the 
assigned reading. She analyzed the para- 
graph quoted above, which was typical of 
the daily reading material, and listed the 
following specific major tasks involved in 
the careful reading of it. 


. Read (work through) the entire passage. 

. Refer to Figure 49 to locate Nancy. 

. Read the footnote. 

. Refer to Figure 49 as indicated in foot- 
note. 

5. Refer to Figure 66 to locate nearest coal 

fields. 


6. Refer to Figure 66 to locate other coal 
fields. 


> whnr 


The list might have been extended to 
include more details, but the main con- 
cern in this case was with the more obvious 
study practices. After the children had read 
a few minutes they were stopped and the 
teacher asked each one for a report of his 
study procedure. Each child was checked 
specifically as to the six points listed. There 
were seven children in the group and not 
one of them had read the footnote. The one 
thing that all of them did was to “read it 
through,” as they put it, that is, cover the 
entire passage line by line. This superficial 
type of study is common. Recently the 
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writer asked a group of twenty-five college 
sophomores how many had read a signifi- 
cant experiment referred to in the assign- 
ment but described in a later chapter. No one 
claimed the distinction even though some 
had previously said they had read the 
chapter two or three times. 

Teachers of the content subjects have to 
give special attention to the development of 
study habits essential to success in their 
respective fields. One of the major problems 
is to help the child set up standards of 
effective study procedures for the several 
types of subject matter and develop skill in 
the proper adaptation of the procedure to 
meet the particular situation at hand. Chil- 
dren persist in reading material in the content 
fields with the same survey or skimming 
procedure which they use in pleasure read- 
ing. A general inventory of the type sug- 
gested above will help remind the children 
that skimming or “reading it over,” as they 
like to put it, is not genuine study. The 
inventory opens up many individual prob- 
lems and provides motivation for remedial 
measures. 


Detailed Individual Inventory. A more 
detailed study of individual difficulties may 
be made by using the interview or case 
technique. The term “interview technique” 
is here used in a rather restricted sense. The 
technique can well be illustrated by the 
distinguished work of Buswell and John in 
studying the errors in the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic. These investiga- 
tors arranged four sets of problems in 
arithmetic and submitted these exercises to 
elementary school children, one child at a 
time. The experimenters observed each child 
at work, noted procedure employed, and 
questioned the child, when necessary, in 
order to get an accurate description of his 
responses. This study revealed the common 
errors and difficulties in arithmetical com- 
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putation. The technique is suggestive and 
is applicable to similar problems in other 
fields. 

Parker used the interview technique to 
study errors with a view to determining the 
relative difficulty to geographic interpreta- 
tive ideas.” Errors made by children were 
noted and interviews followed to locate the 
source of the error. The essence of an inter- 
view may be described as a careful, oral, 
diagnostic test. 

A simple adaptation of the procedure for 
individual analysis of difficulties in geo- 
graphical study was worked out by the 
writer. The procedure used was in general 
as follows: 


1. A passage two or three paragraphs in 
length was selected from the unit being 
studied. The examiner studied the pas- 
sage carefully and noted the key phrases, 
technical terms, and ideas which must be 
understood if the passage was to be 
meaningful. 

2. A child was asked to read aloud the 
selected passage. The examiner recorded 
all the difficulties exhibited which seemed 
to suggest lack of comprehension or 
understanding. The previous analysis of 
the material prepared the teacher to be 
on the lookout for certain major points. 

3. The passage was reread aloud and the 
pupil was questioned systematically on 
the difficulties which were recorded dur- 
ing the first reading and ideas inherent 
in the passage. The final records with 
regard to his performance show four 
groups or ratings: 

(a) successful interpretation 
words, phrases, ideas 

(b) doubtful interpretation 

(c) wrong or incomplete interpretation 

(d) numerous inaccuracies in reading 
such as mispronunciation, omission 
of words, etc. 


of key 


There is, of course, no standard way of 
recording difficulties. It is convenient to 
reproduce the passage and enter the records 
directly upon the copy. A procedure simi- 


5 Thirty-Second Yearbook, p. 137. 
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lar to that used in the Gray Oral Reading 


Test may be employed for all detailedf 


records of oral reading. A check sheg 
arrangement has advantages since interpre. 
tation of sentences, knowledge of technical 
terms, accuracy of interpretation of graphs 
etc., must be recorded. A little experimen. 
tation will help an examiner work out a 
system of records adjusted to his purposes, 
The following arrangement has proved 
helpful for the writer: 





ITEM TO BE RATING CoMMENTs 
CHECKED Direct 

— Satisfactory quotations, 

(term, phrase, | — Doubtful interpreta- 

relationship) | — Unsatisfactory tions, etc. 




















Naturally, many of the difficulties which 
show up during a detailed analysis are not 
unique to a study of geography. For ex 
ample, it was found that a number of fourth 
grade children who were interviewed con- 
cerning a passage which contained a direct 
quotation did not know why the quotation 
marks were used. The detection of these 
general difficulties is important and can te 
ceive special attention during the regula 
periods of reading instruction. 

Many of the difficulties relate to insuff- 
cient background of experiences to under- 
stand and interpret the content of the text. 
The following amusing incident seems to 
imply such a deficiency. A fourth grade 
child was reading aloud from his text, and 
halted when he came to the word “wharf.” 
When it was evident that he did not recog- 
nize the word, it was pronounced for him. 
He immediately responded in an effort to 


compensate for his failure by  sayingJ: 


“Wharf, oh! wharf, I should know what 
that is, because my sister has one on the 


back of her neck!” 
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Background needs to be built up through 
lworthwhile meaningful experiences. The 
extensive use of pictures in the recent text- 
books represents a great advance toward 
concreteness. Supplementary readers of the 
pictorial type are especially helpful.° Field 
trips, excursions, and motion pictures are 
yseful. With the availability of excellent 


‘teaching material, geography need not be 


abstract and textbookish. 

The teacher or supervisor who wishes to 
apply the techniques suggested here will 
find excellent help as to the habits and 


The story is told of a teacher who once 
placed a wooden pyramid on a table before 
aclass in school. One edge of the pyramid 
faced exactly front, down the middle aisle 
of the room. In response to the teacher’s 
question, “What color is this pyramid?” 
one half of the class immediately responded, 
“Red”—the other half, “Blue.” Each half of 
the class from its own viewpoint was right, 
for the three sides of the pyramid were of 
different colors. Had the pupils seen all 
sides, their answers would have been dif- 
ferent. 

So it is in everyday life—and because it is 
so, one of the most clearly defined earmarks 
of the truly cultured person is the judicial 
mind, questing for truth and withholding 
judgment until all sides of the question have 
been carefully analyzed. 

Probably no subject in the elementary or 
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abilities which should be observed at each 
grade level in Chapter XVI of The Teaching 
of Geography." There are numerous tech- 
niques other than those suggested here 
which might be used. There are many well- 
developed paper and pencil tests. Through- 
out the present article emphasis has been 
placed upon simple yet practical devices 
which any classroom teacher can really use. 
Careful observation and sympathetic in- 
terest in the individual child pay large 
dividends both in pupil growth and in 
professional satisfaction for the teacher. 


THE PLACE OF GEOGRAPHY IN 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


Peart H. Mmp.esrook 


Geography Consultant, Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, Illinois 


secondary curriculum offers greater oppor- 
tunity for training in this desirable char- 
acteristic than does geography, for, by its 
very nature, modern geography proceeds 
from the noting of reality to a search for 
reasons for that reality. This search is con- 
fined largely, though by no means wholly, 
to the field of the natural resources. The 
vastness of that field, both in its variety of 
elements and in its depth of influence, pre- 
cludes any charge of narrowness. The geo- 
graphic background, more often than not, 
supplies a key for understanding the factors 
that have influenced important events. In 
order that clarity may be insured, I will 
illustrate this first thesis by concrete ex- 
amples. 

Current papers have carried accounts of a 
Russian attempt to establish a weather 
station at the top of the world. To people 


* Eisen, Edna E., Our Country from the Air. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 1937. 
'Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. 
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trained in thinking geographically, this en- 
terprise is not viewed as a daring attempt at 
publicity but rather as one of the pre- 
liminary steps in investigating the possi- 
bilities of arctic flying. In view of the recent 
activities of the Soviet Union in navigating 
and developing its Arctic coast, that country 
seems to be the logical one for carrying on 
such pioneering. Let us see what insights 
the field of geography offers to help in 
evaluating the significance of this current 
event. 

First of all, we recall that the Russian 
people are practically a landlocked people. 
They occupy a vast territory which, although 
facing three oceans, has never had easy 
access to any one of them for the purposes of 
trade. On the west, for only a few miles, the 
country borders the Gulf of Finland. Lenin- 
grad, its port on that gulf, would be closed 
for several months each year were it not for 
ice breakers. The same is true of its far 
eastern port, Vladivostok. Outlets by way 
of the Black Sea and the Bosporus lead 
through foreign territory. The only all- 
season port of the Soviet Union is Mur- 
mansk on the Arctic coast near the Finnish 
boundary. In spite of great difficulties, and 
with the aid of ice breakers, the radio, and 
the airplane, sea trade along the Arctic coast 
has been developed. A railroad has been 
built to Archangel. Shipping has been es- 
tablished to the mouths of the Ob and Yen- 
isei rivers, and is being extended to the 
mouth of the Lena River. 

Contemporaneous with Arctic develop- 
ment the Soviet Union has pursued a pro- 
gram of internal development. The years 
1928 to 1933 were devoted chiefly to consoli- 
dating Russia—building up industrial inde- 
pendence. Natural resources were developed 
at top speed. Coal-mining, oil production, 
and iron and steel manufacturing were 
carried on feverishly. Electric power spread 
rapidly over the country. Engineering fac- 


tories sprang up almost overnight. Farming 
areas were extended and farms were operated 
collectively. 

About 1932 preparations for defense on 
national scale were inaugurated, in pan 
because of alarm over the trend of policy in 
Japan and Germany. In the succeeding 
years active development of Asiatic Russia 
began. In this north country, the Russian; 
found unlimited reserves of timber, great 
stores of gold and oil, and the metals needed 
in modern industry. There roved also the 
world’s greatest fur supply. Since 1934, coal, 
oil, machinery, means of transport, engines, 
tools, and war supplies have been turned out 
by Soviet industry in amounts that, year by 
year, more nearly approach adequate quan 
tities. The Union is gradually building up 
industries based on its own raw materials, 
and supported by local agriculture. Here, 
then, we have a vast, land-locked country 
lying between two aggressive nations, Japan 
on the east and Germany on the west, a 
country rapidly developing into one of the 
strongest economic and military powers. The 
principal commodities for which the Union 
still depends upon foreign supplies are rub- 
ber, wool, and various rare metals, not in- 
cluding gold. 

Many of the factories that were built to 
speed up this attainment of self-sufficiency 
are now no longer needed. Will the Soviet 
government allow these to close down? Or 
will Russia become an exporter of industrial 
products? If the latter, she will be forced 
to interest herself once more in external 
markets and reshape her foreign policy in 
order to promote and secure her foreign 
trade. May not the mapping of polar ait 
routes to the New World play a significant 
part in some such program? 

The plausibility of such a solution has 
been increased greatly by recent advances 
in flying technic and recent discoveries con- 
cerning climatic conditions in north polar 
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regions. No longer do pilots of long-distance 
planes remain near the surface. Their en- 
gines “function better at high altitudes 
where temperatures are more nearly static 
and where winds are less capricious.” Soviet 
polar explorers have discovered that through 
the long polar night the air at a height of a 
mile and a quarter has a layer in which the 
temperature is 10° (Centigrade) Aigher than 
that of the air at similar elevations in middle 
latitudes. Moreover, from the nearby tundra 
of Siberia and Northern America, warm air 
flows down into the basin occupied by the 
Arctic Ocean in sufficient amounts to modify 
the Arctic climate in the middle of the 
icy circle in which the North Pole lies. 

All the facts which I have presented as 
considerations in the evaluation of the Rus- 
sian polar enterprise are drawn from the 
field of geography. Most of them may be 
found in any good elementary text for sixth 
grade. It is not the possession of these facts 
per se that constitutes culture. Their selec- 
tion and application in evaluating this cur- 
rent event is not only convenient but neces- 
sary, if the evaluation is to be a scholarly 
one. 

The Nicaraguan Canal may be taken as a 
second illustration of the need for knowl- 
edge of geographic factors in order to arrive 
at a scholarly evaluation of current issues. 
For many years the desirability of building 
a second canal from the Caribbean to the 
Pacific coast has been debated. Engineers 
have surveyed the route which such a canal 
should follow. They have planned to take 
advantage of several small rivers as well as 
Lake Nicaragua. This canal, if built, would 
be slightly less than 175 miles in length and 
cost approximately $722,000,000. Whenever 
abill for its approval is introduced into Con- 
gress, arguments for and against are set 
forth, sometimes with great heat. 

To the person trained to comprehend a 
minimum of correlation between cultural 
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and natural factors, an atlas physical- 
political map offers much with which to 
view both sides of the question. 

It is common information that earth- 
quakes and landslides are a constant threat 
to the Panama Canal. Examination of the 
map shows that the route of the proposed 
Nicaraguan Canal would be through more 
nearly level country; hence the danger from 
such sources would probably be very much 
less, possibly entirely lacking. 

The map also reveals the fact that the new 
canal, being some 500 miles farther north, 
would provide a shorter route from port to 
port for traffic plying between the Atlantic 
and the North Pacific. Statistics show that 
such traffic makes up some 75 per cent of the 
ships that now use the Panama Canal. But 
passage through any canal is slow, and the 
fact that the new canal would be three times 
the length of the Panama Canal might offset 
the gain in time represented by the shorter 
route. Moreover, the entrenchment repre- 
sented by years of using the Panama Canal 
would tend to operate in favor of the latter. 

The question of national defense always 
is associated with plans for a second canal. A 
Nicaraguan canal would be nearer military 
bases in our country and hence closer to rein- 
forcing planes. The map also suggests that 
the nearness of the two routes to each other 
would make it possible for one and the same 
air force to provide adequate protection for 
both, if such protection could be provided 
for either. On the other hand, that very 
proximity of one canal to another raises a 
question as to what would prevent both 
canals from being destroyed by the same 
bombers, if one could be so destroyed. 

To evaluate the arguments concerning 
greater speed in movement of goods and 
ships, both in time of peace and in time of 
war, one should turn to port statistics and 
canal specifications and plans. By so doing 
one learns that for commercial purposes the 
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Panama Canal is now adequate. Moreover, 
the Panama builders builded well, for plans 
for additional locks have been provided. 
These additional locks could be built, if 
traffic were to increase greatly. The cost of 
building additional locks would be small 
compared to the cost involved in construct- 
ing a new canal. 

An opinion as to the desirability of our 
country undertaking the construction of a 
Nicaraguan canal, based upon an analysis 
of the foregoing geographic factors and con- 
siderations, would reflect that honest search 
for truth, that unhurried and unbiased view- 
ing of all angles of an issue, which marks a 
truly cultured person. 

Still another illustration which shows 
clearly how helpful a knowledge of geo- 
graphic conditions may be in intelligently 
analyzing world problems is the recent strife 
between Italy and Ethiopia. Someone has 
said that thinking, for most people, consti- 
tutes merely a rearranging of their preju- 
dices. Remembering that the definition of 
prejudice is “an opinion or judgment formed 
without due examination,” it must be ad- 
mitted that considerable evidence in support 
of that statement was apparent in the opin- 
ions that were voiced concerning the part 
Italy played in the Ethiopian conflict. Many 
persons condemned Italy without any real 
knowledge of the situation. To condemn is 
anyone’s privilege, but to condemn without 
understanding is, in reality, self-condemna- 
tion. 

In a recent adress, Dr. Bowman, President 
of the Johns Hopkins University, expressed 
this same thought by saying that as yet we 
operate chiefly on the basis of our emotions. 
He says it is time that we tackle great prob- 
lems scientifically. This attitude is one of the 
greatest possible contributions that geog- 
raphy may make to American culture. 

Let us briefly review the Italian situation. 
Italy is one-third smaller than California 
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and supports a population equal to one-third 
of the entire United States. Climatically, 
Italy is very similar to California, especially 
the southern two-thirds of the state. The 
chief agricultural products are duplicated in 
the two areas, except that cotton is grown in 
the Kern region, while silk cocoons are 
produced in the valley of the Po. Both areas 
sell the magnificent scenery with which they 
have been endowed and both have poten- 
tialities for vast hydroelectric development. 
But with climate, agricultural products, 
scenery, and potential hydroelectric develop. 
ment, outstanding similarity ends. Italy is 
notoriously lacking in minerals and forest 
resources. Marshes have been drained and 
steep mountain sides terraced to expand its 
inadequate total of cultivable land. Italy 
has about reached the limit of its capacity, 
under present conditions, to support human 
beings. The United States has practically 
closed its doors to further Italian immigra- 
tion. The Italian people have rejected birth 
control as a solution to their over-population 
problem. They demand the right of terti- 
torial expansion—a right that has been rec- 
ognized for other colonizing European 
powers within the memory of us all. Italy 
spent millions of dollars on the World War 
and lost many thousands of lives. Yet its 
territorial gains were a mere pittance com- 
pared to those that went under mandate 
to Great Britain and France. Had Italy 
secured a larger slice of this territorial plun- 
der, perhaps that nation might have been 
concerned for years in developing the terti- 
tory as homes for overflow population, mar- 
kets for Italian products, and as sources of 
raw materials. But, being unable to gain 
land peacefully, Italy decided to use an old 
grudge for “liberating” the Ethiopians, just 
as Great Britain earlier “liberated” the 
Boers, and Japan, more recently, protected 
the interests of Japanese residents in 
Manchuria. 
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When it comes to the Ethiopian side of 
the question, no one can with assurance 
state whether Ethiopian settlement will to 
any great degree solve Italy’s overpopulation 
problem or not. One of the questions that 
great geographers and economists are study- 
ing at present is the problem as to whether 
colonies pay (Colonial Geography). Cer- 
tainly in recent years colonies have not paid. 
Whether Ethiopia, developed as an Italian 
colony, will pay or not is a question that only 
the future can answer. 

Although the contribution that geography 
makes to the establishment of backgrounds 
for viewing all sides of current issues and 
problems is probably the most significant of 
its many cultural contributions, two other 
phases of the topic should be discussed. One 
often hears some such remark as this: “You 
will find Mrs. So-and-So a very cultured 
person. She has traveled a great deal. She 
has been in Europe six different times.” 

There is a dangerous implication in such 
remarks, if travel abroad be taken as prima 
facie evidence of acquired culture. On the 
other hand, travel may be one of the most 
broadening and cultural of experiences, pro- 
viding the traveler has been trained to see 
into the realities presented by the passing 
landscape rather than merely to look at 
them. However, unless one has had that 
training before starting on a trip, there is 
slight chance that it will develop en route. 
Let me illustrate this second thesis. 

In all of us there is an unfortunate 
tendency to condemn, as undesirable, things 
which differ greatly from those to which we 
are accustomed. How often the native dress 
of the Scotch Highlanders is viewed as 
picturesque but peculiar—as really an evi- 
dence of their being a bit queer. In early 
days the Scotch kept their knees bare in 
order to make it less difficult for them to 
climb the steep slopes which characterize 
their terraine, The raising of sheep repre- 
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sented an adjustment to their rough moun- 
tain lands and made climbing necessary. 
Moreover, in that cool north country, they 
needed wool for clothing. The mountain- 
ous character of the land, then, helps to ex- 
plain the early use of a type of dress suited 
to a work that, in turn, was suited to the 
natural environment. It was normal, too, 
that isolated groups should band themselves 
together into clans for protection. Each clan 
could be distinguished by its own pattern 
or plaid—and so we have the Scotch plaid 
patterns of today. 

Some time ago a most fascinating account 
of a visit to Brittany was published in the 
Journal of Geography. ‘The author was Mr. 
Harold Kemp. Since it illustrates so strik- 
ingly the richness of the experience that 
travel may afford, I wish to sketch parts of it 
here. 

Brittany, the northwestern peninsular ex- 
tremity of France, has been called a treasure- 
trove for tourists. Commonly three or four 
days are spent feverishly snapping pictures of 
this or that “quaintness.” Then the tourist de- 
parts to spread the word that, outside of the 
Netherlands, nothing he has seen compares, 
for quaintness and queerness, with Brittany. 
Few out of the many who /ook at its pictur- 
esqueness ever see into it—ever sense that its 
quaintness is the reflection of such prosaic 
elements as climate, granite rocks, thin 
soils, and location. So, many a traveler un- 
wittingly misses that richer experience which 
comes to those who view manners and cus- 
toms and ways of living in relation to the 
natural conditions among which they have 
developed. 

Brittany is made up of two distinct parts: 
a coastal area where fishing is the dominant 
work, and a rocky plateau where livings are 
derived chiefly from farming. On entering 
Brittany from the land side, the plateau 
presents a wooded aspect. Closer approach 
reveals that what seemed to be a forest is in 
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reality a pattern of windbreak hedges grow- 
ing on dykes which mark the boundaries of 
tiny, cultivated fields. These fields have 
grown smaller and smaller through division 
with succeeding generations. The gnarled 
oak hedges reflect the meagerness of a na- 
tural fuel supply, a handicap with which the 
inhabitants have had to cope from earliest 
times. Each year a great cropping of oak 
branches takes place. Moreover, as wind- 
break hedges, the trees afford protection 
from the piercing winds which sweep across 
the peninsula from the sea. 

The thin-soiled plateau is practically 
empty of houses, for they have been tucked 
into ravines or valleys, clustered closely 
there for protection as well as for the oc- 
cupancy of land not suited to cultivation. 
Timber being scarce and granite plentiful, 
there is a general substitution of granite for 
those purposes for which wood is used in 
more favored areas. The houses are built of 
massive granite blocks, topped with a thatch 
of straw. Granite fences enclose the house 
lots. Granite markers stand at cross roads 
to guide the traveler. The village church is 
of granite, its yard adorned with a granite 
crucifix. Of the same material are fashioned 
the town hall, the village school, and even 
the convent, if there be one. Except in cases 
of unusual wealth, the floors are of granite 
also. Barns, in striking contrast to the ram- 
bling wooden structures in our country, are 
tiny. To save building one wall, the barn 
is set against the house. 

Since soils are thin and scarce, and since 
granite is difficult material in which to 
fashion graves, the practice long has been, 
after a few years of mourning, to remove the 
bones from their shallow resting places to 
make way for bodies more recently deceased. 
The disinterred bones are dumped, with 
more or less ceremony, into the ossuary, or 
bone house, which is found at the rear of 
the village church. 
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The charm of Breton fishing villages j 
unsurpassed. The brown-red sails of the 
fishing fleet, the blue fishing nets bellying 
out from mastheads or strung along th 
beach where they have been hung to dry, the 
sparkle of rippling water, the costumes of 
the fisher folk, taken together, make a rare 
combination of color effects. Strangely 
enough even this picturesqueness reflects a 
thrift that has been fostered by natural con. 
ditions. In order to render their sails mor 
resistant to the moisture of sea and air, the 
Bretons dip them in a gay brown-red pre. 
serving fluid. “The nets, on the other hand, 
are dyed blue by the canny old race of 
fishermen, to the end that they shall be less 
visible when in the waters of the almos 
spent, but still blue Gulf Stream.” Because 
their fishing clothes are made of the same 
material as the sails and are equally subject 
to wetting and consequent rotting, they too 
are dyed in the same brilliant colors, red 
or blue. 

The Breton people reflect, as surely as 
does the landscape, their natural environ- 
ment. They are poor but thrifty farmers and 
fisherfolk of little towns where there is al- 
most nowhere a sophistication more than 
that of small villages. Moreover, the story 
of Breton character and habit is more than 
that of a hard land and uncertain hauls, of 
little scattered farms and stunted hamlets. 
It is the story of a people who, while in the 
midst of the world, are out of it—a remote 
people living on a peninsula that is off the 
beaten path. What more natural, then, than 
that the women should still wear the same 
type of dress as that of long-past generations, 
and that customs of an age gone by should 
still persist ? 

Travelers in Japan comment frequently 
upon the picturesqueness of the Japanese 
buildings, with their simple framework of 
wooden beams, sliding walls, and heavy, 
sloping roofs, which project far over the 
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sides of the houses. Few travelers, however, 
connect the predominance of wooden struc- 
tures and walls of sliding paper screens with 
the abundance of forests in Japan, which 
means a readily available supply of building 
material at relatively small cost. Few trav- 
elers realize that the heavy sloping roofs, 
besides being picturesque and easily shed- 
ding rain, afford protection from summer 
sun, aid in retaining within the buildings 
some heat from the charcoal fires in winter, 
and make the houses more secure against the 
strong winds that sometimes occur in parts 
of Japan. 

It is one of the recognized functions of 
modern geography to equip students of the 
subject with insights such as those whose 
application is pointed out in the three 
preceding illustrations. Such insights make 
traveling a richer, deeper, more enjoyable 
experience than otherwise could be possible. 
Moreover, such insights contribute not only 
to cultural travel but also to that background 
of sympathetic understanding which is re- 
flected by the judicial mind. 

What I have said concerning the contri- 
bution of geographical insights to really 
cultural travel may be applied, in a sense, to 
the third point that I wish to make. Not 
all of us travel abroad, or in this country, 
extensively, but most of us do what might 
be called “armchair traveling’—most of 
us read a great deal. The contribution that 
geography may make to the appreciation 
and enjoyment of literature is almost un- 
limited—for the events in a story, and the 
reactions and attitudes of the characters often 
reflect the geographical setting in which they 
take place, and so are truly appreciated only 
by one who is acquainted with that geo- 
graphical setting. 

For example, some time ago I listened to 
the oral reading of a story whose setting was 
the coastal plain of North Carolina. One 
character in the story so justly incurred the 
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hatred of the community that the small 
boys of the town used him as a target, and 
lighter knots as missiles, in giving vent to 
their emotions. Lighter knots! Instantly I 
called to mind that coastal country—a sandy 
land in which one might search all day with- 
out finding a pebble the size of the end of 
one’s thumb, a land forested throughout great 
areas with the lovely long-leafed pine. Real- 
izing how normal it is for small boys to 
find something to throw, I saw at once that, 
in the total absence of stones, the substitute 
was pine knots (locally called lighter knots). 
A feeling of satisfaction such as comes from 
deep insight was mine, and, with a real 
regard for the integrity of the author, I again 
gave my attention to the story. 

There is scarcely a page of that delightful 
book entitled Myself When Young, by 
Youel B. Mirza, that is not enriched by a 
geographical understanding of Persia, the 
land in which Youel grew up. Speaking of 
the Christmas season, he writes: 


No one spoke unkindly to his neighbor, 
there was no fighting; we all went humbly 
about our daily duties and our prayers—our 
thoughts upon the little Christ Child whose 
birthday we were to celebrate. At night the 
bright stars looked down from the clear 
heavens as they had shone long ago upon 
the shepherds who had watched their flocks 
by night. On such a clear, still night, and in 
such a warm, snug stable as any in Nazie, 
had been born the baby for whom the angels 
sang and to whose manger cradle the bril- 
liant star guided the Wise Men. It was all 
very real to us. 


It was real to Youel and his people because 
they were acquainted with a land of little 
rain, of clear brilliant skies, of shepherds 
caring for their sheep and leading them 
from pasture to pasture, of irrigated fields in 
which, among other short-season or drought- 
resistant crops, wheat, melons, dates, and 
rice were grown—a land of weavers, traders, 
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farmers, carpenters, and shepherds, a land 
of flat-topped, mud-brick houses from the 
roofs of which, on clear, still nights, he him- 
self had often watched the stars. He had 
even seen the grass start to grow on those 
flat roofs. 

Most of you are acquainted with that 
story of a last day of school under the old 
régime in Doudet’s La Dernier Class. There 
is much in the way of additional heart throb 
in store for him who brings to its enjoyment 
the visual imagery, background, and geo- 
graphical insights that are characteristically 
Alsace Lorraine. 

Merely taking that background which was 
sketched from Mr. Kemp’s highly geo- 
graphic article to a reading of Pierre Loti’s 
Iceland Fisherman will infinitely increase 
one’s appreciation of that lovely book. 

The geographical personality of the Stoke- 
on-Trent region in England vastly enriches 
one’s enjoyment of Arnold Bennett’s Clay- 
hanger. Geographical insights concerning 
the wool industry of the Bradford-Leeds 
area sharpens and deepens one’s interpreta- 
tion of West Riding. The moors of Ireland 
form the setting for Hardy’s Return of the 
Native. England, India, and other far 
corners of the earth form settings for the 
enjoyment of Kipling’s poems. There is 


no end to the illustrations one might cit 
in support of a case for geography in the 
light of its contribution to the appreciation 
and interpretation of good literature. 

In closing, however, I want to come back, 
for emphasis, to my first point, the contriby. 
tion of geography to the judicial mind; for 
although travel and literature are important 
aspects of this topic, the most important of 
all is that training which geography affords 
in the habit of withholding judgment until 
all sides of a question have been analyzed, 
We hear much in our schools today about 
making our boys and girls world-minded, 
about teaching international goodwill and 
understanding. The Bible says, “Out of 
knowledge comes understanding.” I be. 
lieve this to be true. Geography, taught as 
human ecology, affords an understanding 
knowledge of the peoples in various parts of 
our country and in foreign countries, of the 
conditions under which they work, and of 
the problems growing out of the natura 
conditions with which they cope. Such 
knowledge begets the judicial mind. I 
counsels the withholding of judgment until 
all facts in the case are evaluated. To help 
in developing the judicial mind is the great 
challenge—the great opportunity—of the 
geography teacher. 
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AERIAL VIEWS—AIDS TO GEOGRAPHIC STUDY 
Epona E. Etsen? 


Assistant Professor of Geography, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


As the development of the airplane has 
helped to revolutionize modern transporta- 
tion, so pictures taken from airplanes are 
helping to revolutionize modern geographic 
study. No one would venture to say that the 
airplane has or is ever likely to completely 
replace railroads, automobiles, ships, or 
other surface means of transport. Similarly, 
aerial views are not likely to entirely re- 
place ground views as a means of doing 
geographic field work with pictures. It is 
true, however, that aerial views do offer 
marvelous opportunities to aid in the de- 
scription, classification, and interpretation 
of landscapes, which is basic to under- 
standing how people adjust themselves to or 
cope with the problems of their natural 
surroundings. 

To help students visualize the landscapes 
of the places they study so that these become 
as real to them as the places they are familiar 
with is one of the most fundamental prin- 
ciples in the teaching of geography at all 
levels. Both vertical and oblique aerial 
photos may be used effectively to secure the 
reality so essential in the study of geography. 

In the vertical photograph the photog- 
rapher points his camera straight downward 
in taking the picture. Details of the land- 
scape may be noted and the pattern of land 
occupance classified and partly interpreted. 
The area covered by this type of aerial view 
tends to be smaller than by the oblique 
shots. Of course, the areal expanse depends 





1 Miss Eisen has written a unique and 
(Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 1937). 
geographic quality.—E. G. Gilland, Special Editor. 


lly valuable supplementary reader, Our Countr ¢ 
It contains more than one hundred full-page aerial views of 


upon the elevation from which the views 
are taken. Vertical shots have been found 
very useful by field workers who fit a series 
of views together in the form of mosaics 
and use them, not in lieu of field work, but 
as bases upon which to record items in land 
classification. In some of the series of “Port 
Studies,” published by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army and the Bureau 
of Operations, United States Shipping 
Board, such mosaics of port cities are in- 
cluded. 

The oblique views are probably more 
generally useful. In this type of aerial pic- 
ture, the camera is pointed to take in the 
view on the ground as seen by an observer 
from the plane. Shots of this kind, taken 
from relatively low elevations, supply many 
of the details in the occupance patterns de- 
picted. In city views, features suggesting the 
major functions of a city may be noted, as 
well as factors in its site. For example, in 
an aerial view of Cleveland, one notes the 
tall buildings of the commercial core, the 
railroad yards, the many trains, the ware- 
houses, the terminal buildings, the docks, the 
lake freighters, and the factory smokestacks 
and thus pictures Cleveland as a busy trade 
center and manufacturing city. The view 
shows also the position of the city with its 
lake frontage, so that it provides a basis for 
some interpretation of the functions of the 
city and is not like seeing the features 
isolated from their surroundings. 


from the Air 
real 
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Aerial views taken from high elevations 
are of special value in gaining ideas of broad 
stretches of the landscape. Whole cities may 
be viewed and city patterns differentiated. 
In rural scenes, if the shots are taken from 
relatively low elevations, it is possible to 
see clearly several complete farm layouts. 
Not only concepts of the various types of 
buildings, of the fields, of the stage of de- 
velopment, and of other cultural items may 
be secured, but their relations to the kind 
of land and to their surroundings may be 
noted. Aerial views provide an opportunity 
to understand better certain industrial lay- 
outs, such as steel mills, oil refineries, textile 
plants, automobile works, and the like. Ideas 
of types of natural landscapes may be en- 
riched through use of air views of such 
places as Niagara Falls, Bad Lands topog- 
raphy, desert, and mountain regions. High 
shots depict patterns of occupance and are 
valuable in visualizing variations. 

One of the great values of aerial views is 
the easy transition to maps which they make 
possible. An important principle in helping 
pupils to gain map abilities is to provide 
adequate imagery of the thing symbolized 
before the symbol is introduced. Many 
aerial views are so map-like that, when pre- 


2 Philip’s Air Pictures of Human Geography, published by George Philip & Son, Ltd., 32 Fleet Street, London, 
E. C. 4, England, has excellent large size aerial views with especially good pictures of the British Isles. 
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sented, the reactions are much the same 3 
those resulting from looking at a living map, 
The pioneer work in developing map 
abilities through use of aerial views was 
done by Barrows and Parker in Journeys in 
Distant Lands. Their introduction of the 
symbols for city, for sea coast, for river, 
through air views, is one of the finest ex. 
amples of this important principle. The 
same idea which they used may be worked 
out with pictures of other cities which show 
the changes in the appearance of the particu. 
lar city as the picture is taken from two 
different elevations. 

Aerial photography has made such rapid 
progress that there are available now many 
excellent views for classroom purposes. To 
make the most effective use, however, it is es- 
sential that the details in the landscapes may 
be noted readily by each student. This can be 
assured only by the use either of large, class- 
room size pictures,” or by making each 
picture available for the individual study of 
each pupil. In addition to the size or number 
factor, it is, of course, necessary that only 
clear prints be presented for study. Then, 
with proper guidance and practice, aerial 
views will help students to become skilled 
in landscape reading and interpretation. 
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AN EVALUATION OF SOME VISUAL AIDS TO 
THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


Henry F. Becker 


Associate Professor of Geography, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida 


In the latter part of the winter of 1935- 
1936, a group of teachers from various parts 
of Florida was invited to the Adult Educa- 
tion Center at Camp Roosevelt to evaluate 
visual aids for use in elementary geography 
and in elementary and high school science. 
The elementary geography group consisted 
of one college teacher, one extension class 
teacher, and six elementary school teachers 
from various parts of the state. Our task 
was to view about 100 sound films, silent 
films, film slide sets, and glass slide sets to 
determine which were worth buying by the 
Adult Education Center to rent to geog- 
raphy teachers. 

In order to facilitate this work, each 
reviewer was supplied with form sheets of 
the type shown in Figure 1 below, one of 
which he or she filled in for each piece of 
visual equipment. During or after review- 
ing a given film or set of slides, a discussion 


was carried on by the group and a master 
sheet prepared for that item. 

Ratings on educational value and organi- 
zation of materials were based chiefly on 
the extent to which they contributed to re- 
lationship thinking in geography. On this 
basis visual aids were evaluated under three 


heads: 


1. Those in which human activities are 
shown in their natural settings, i.e., which 
show how man’s work, play, and living 
are related to one or more natural con- 
ditions. (Highest geographic quality.) 

2. Those which do not themselves show re- 
lationships but do provide clear visual 
imagery or concepts of either cultural or 
natural items which may be used in 
making relationships. (Take on geo- 
graphic quality with use.) 

3. Those which do not function in either of 
the two ways described above. (No geo- 
graphic quality.) 



































Sound Film, Silent Film, Film Slide, Lantern or Glass Slides 
Use (for 
Mechanics| Educational value direct 
Geography | Title (quality (geographic quality teaching 
unit for of Distri- of of subject matter or for Grade | Remarks 
which visual butor photo- and organization). supple- Level 
suited aid graphy, Relationship concepts | mentary 
etc.) material purposes) 
The 
Congo 
Region 
FicurE 1: EXAMPLE OF ForM SHEETS USED IN EVALUATING VISUAL MATERIALS 
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Under the heading “Educational value,” 
the terms listed below were given approxi- 
mately the following values: 


Excellent 85-100% of material has geo- 
graphic value 


Good 60-85°%% of material has geo- 
graphic value 


Fair 35-60% of material has geo- 
graphic value 


Poor 10-35% of material has geo- 
graphic value 


No value Under 10% of material has geo- 
graphic value 


The tabulated summary of this study in- 
dicates that a very high percentage of low 
quality materials is being offered as so- 
called geographic visual aids. The analysis 
of samplings from a wide range of materials 
led to several conclusions, among which the 
following are outstanding. Of course it 
should be borne in mind that these com- 


ments do not apply to releases made since 
1936 and not viewed by this group. 


1. The best materials available are in the 
form of lantern or glass slides, particu. 
larly those sets prepared with the aid of 
experts in the field of geography.’ 

2. An occasional film or set of film slides 
is well done. In the main, however, these 
materials give evidence of having been 
prepared without the aid of persons who 
are familiar with geographic thinking. 
In many instances editing to remove 
from 25 per cent to 75 per cent of 
extraneous material contained in a film 
would result in great improvement. 


3. At the present stage of development 
sound detracts from, rather than adds to, 
the effectiveness of visual aids in geo- 
graphy. The running fire of comment 
serves to direct attention away from, 
rather than toward, geographic thinking, 
Uncaptioned materials offer decided ad- 
vantages for use in field studies and re- 
views and for testing purposes. 


1 The numerous sets prepared by Zoe A. Thralls, of the University of Pittsburgh, for The Keystone View Company 


are good examples. 
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MAPS: THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Autson E. ArrcHIsON AND MARGUERITE UTTLEY 


Department of Geography, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Maps, like the printed page, are open to 
all the world. But the making and interpret- 
ing of maps is particularly a function of 
geography. It is one thing to describe a 
region in words, but an entirely different 
thing to portray a region in the sign lan- 
guage of maps. The map is drafted with 
mathematical precision from a battery of ob- 
servations made in the field with various 
instruments. Maps of countries and conti- 
nents are prepared by assembling the master 
maps of small areas and reconstructing them 
to conform with one legend or key. 

To the geographer the map is an indis- 
pensable tool, but it is not a tool restricted 
to his use alone. Rarely a day passes that 
the daily papers do not call to our attention 
some scene of action in world affairs through 
the medium of a map. Then, if our interest 
is great enough, we turn to atlas or globe to 
place the area discussed in its world setting 
or to supply detail which the sketch map 
does not offer. 

It is not solely the happenings of the day 
which call for the use of maps. There are 
many lines of work in which the map is 
indispensable. The highway engineer con- 
sults the topographic map, as do the drainage 
expert and the irrigation engineer. The 
aviator carries detailed airway maps. The 
ocean navigator does not put out to sea with- 
out an adequate supply of up-to-date pilot 
charts. The shipper of perishable com- 
modities refers to the daily weather map. 
For every long-distance auto trip the 


motorist studies road maps. A traveler in a 
strange city finds his way about readily, city 
map in hand. In every stage of regional and 
city planning, maps are made and analyzed. 

A map may be a geographer’s shorthand 
method of recording data, but it is the open 
sesame to a whole world of interesting and 
valuable information to him who learns to 
glean its full meaning. The function of 
maps is far greater than that of merely 
showing place names. In a concise, accurate, 
and clear manner, many facts about any 
given place are available to one who knows 
how to read the language of a map. It is not 
a matter of “he who runs may read,” but 
“he who learns may read—the map.” 

In order to read readily and completely, it 
is necessary to understand three funda- 
mentals which concern all maps: (1) scale, 
(2) network or grid, and (3) symbols. While 
certain phases of all three are complicated 
and lie in the province of cartography, a 
branch of the science of geography, there 
are other phases which are within the grasp 
of children after they have completed the 
third grade. 


Tue ScALe 


The scale of a map is expressed verbally 
(so many miles to the inch) and by means 
of a measuring stick in the legend. An eff- 
cient way to measure the distance between 
two points is to lay a straight edge of paper 
down and mark the two points on it. Apply- 
ing this to the scale, one can quickly and 
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with reasonable accuracy calculate the air- 
line distance. 

There is one type of map upon which dis- 
tances cannot be measured. Maps on the 
Mercator projection represent the earth as 
a flattened cylinder with the Arctic Circle 
as long as the equator. Since the distortion 
in middle and high latitudes is great, there 
is no scale given except for the equator. 
Greenland on a Mercator map appears as 
large as South America, though it is only 
one-eighth the size. It is absurd to ask a 
child to compare on a Mercator map the 
size of the United States with that of other 
countries as is done in a recent text, fortu- 
nately not a geography. Dissatisfaction with 
the distortions of the Mercator map has led 
to the invention of numerous equal-area 
projections. Most of the maps in modern 
textbooks are drawn on these newer pro- 
jections. 


NETWORK OF THE Map 


The network or grid upon which the 
map is drawn enables one to read direction. 
North and south are established by the 
meridians, east and west by the parallels. 
All continental maps, save those on the 
Mercator projection, have converging merid- 
ians; therefore the general teaching that “the 
top of the map is north” does not hold. The 
only way to go due north on a map is to 
follow a meridian toward the north pole. 
Over the major portion of a continental map, 
a line drawn from any given point straight 
to the top of the map is not a north-south 
line. It is much more likely to be a northeast- 
southwest line or a northwest-southeast line. 
Despite the popular notion, north is not up 
save where the surface of the land rises to- 
ward the north. “Up” means distance from 
the center of the earth, “north” means to- 
ward the north pole. Perhaps the confusion 
of “north” with “up” might be avoided if 
the child learned to read directions on a 


globe and on a map flat on his desk. Of 
course on a Mercator map any point at the 
top is north. Children who were introduced 
to map reading through the Mercator map 
are severely handicapped when they come 
to handle maps on other projections. For 
that reason the Mercator map has been 
eliminated from all of the modern fourth- 
grade geographies and replaced by hemi- 
spherical maps. 

The parallels on which one reads east and 
west are curved on continental maps. In 
high latitudes the curve may be so great 
that the reader tracing eastward arrives at 
the top of the map. Habits gained from 
reading directions on a Mercator map 
would lead one entirely astray in such a case 
as this. 

In addition to establishing directions, the 
network of a map provides latitude and 
longitude data. One looks up the latitude of 
a place for climatic reasons. Given the lati- 
tude and distance from sea-influence, one 
makes comparative judgments on length of 
growing season and temperature. To the 
geographer latitude is of major importance 
in interpreting a region, while longitude is of 
little significance in this respect. However, 
there are occasions when longitude is useful. 
Seeking to find an unknown place, one ob- 
tains its latitude and longitude from the in- 
dex of an atlas and, by using the network, 
speedily locates it on a map. 


Mar SyMBo.s 


Symbols vary with the type of map. The 
general-purpose map of today is a political- 
physical map in marked contrast to the 
political map which was the backbone of 
geographies two decades ago. The political- 
physical map shows surface features upon 
which the political boundaries and other 
man-made features are superimposed. The 
surface is shown by color-bands of green, 
yellow, tan, brown, and dark red, with 
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contour lines marking the borders. The 
range of elevation in each color-band is 
shown in the legend. The approximate 
steepness of slope can be estimated by 
measuring the widths of the color-bands. 
For example, compare the sudden steep rise 
from the Great Valley of California to the 
crest of the Sierra Nevadas with the long 
slow, gentle approach from the 1000-foot 
contour line in Iowa and Missouri to the 
crest of the Rocky mountains 650 miles 
away. Irregularities of surface within any 
one color-band are shown on large-scale 
maps by hachures or shadings. 

The man-made features such as political 
boundaries, cities, canals, and railroads are 
shown in black or crimson. The great ad- 
vantage of showing these man-made items 
in their physical setting is that man-nature 
relationships are emphasized. Denver, for 
example, on a political map shows little 
reason for its being. Denver on the political- 
physical map appears as a gateway city at the 
junction of plains and mountains. Moun- 
tain passes focus railroads on this entrance 
city, a relationship apparent to those who 
learn to read a map. The political map is a 
meaningless patchwork of blue, yellow, 
pink, and lavender. There is no reason for 
associating pink with Texas and yellow 
with Oklahoma except that the tradition is 
hallowed with age. The modern geography 
texts have relegated the political maps to 
the same limbo as the Mercator. Many 
schoolrooms, however, still cling to the 
archaic political maps instead of demanding 
the effective political-physical maps. 

In addition to the general-purpose map, 
every geography text furnishes many special- 
purpose maps. Especially useful are those 
which portray rainfall; population density; 
distribution of crops, livestock, forests, and 
minerals; and the detailed layout of cities. 

Suppose we look for a moment at the 
Chinese situation with a view to seeing what 


information maps may supply to our under- 
standing of it. Let us examine first a 
population-density map of China, which, by 
the way, is one of the more striking maps 
of the country. Considering China in its 
old boundaries before Japan began carving 
slices from it, one sees that the eastern 
fourth of the country contains more than 
two hundred and fifty people to the square 
mile. If one had a very detailed map he 
would find thousands of square miles with 
a population density of more than five 
hundred. An area lying immediately west, 
at least twice the size of the densely popu- 
lated portion of China, has only two or less 
per square mile. The map is a challenge to 
anyone curious to know how people are 
distributed over the earth’s surface. People 
live where they can make a living. In 
what ways are the opportunities better for 
making a living in eastern China than in the 
rest of the country? 

Would a color-band map showing surface 
features of China give any clue to the pecul- 
iar population distribution in the country? 
Laying the two maps side by side, one 
notices immediately that the densely popu- 
lated areas are lowland plains, in the main 
less than two thousand feet in elevation. We 
notice, too, that three large rivers flow across 
these plains, affording easy access to the 
sea. Fingers of dense population extend 
far up the Yangste and the Hwang rivers 
and their main tributaries. Examining the 
very sparsely populated area in the light of 
the surface map, we find that a large section 
of it is the broad plateau of Tibet, more than 
ten thousand feet in height. This plateau 
lies north of thirty degrees north latitude and 
we know that an elevation of more than ten 
thousand feet at that distance from the 
equator would have few crop-producing 
possibilities. There is, however, a vast stretch 
of land between the two-thousand and five- 
thousand foot contours extending from _ 
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thirty-seven to forty-five degrees north. This 
area, Southern Mongolia, is also a very 
sparsely-peopled land. Why crowd eastern 
China to the famine stage when this great 
area of high plains in middle latitudes lies 
virtually unoccupied? 

Will a map of distribution of rainfall over 
the country aid us in solving the problem? 
The rainfall map shows contrasts almost as 
marked as the population-density map. The 
eastern lowlands have an annual rainfall of 
30 to 60 inches, ample for crop growing ex- 
cept in an occasional drought year. In the 
great interior plateaus of Mongolia and 
Tibet there are hundreds of thousands of 
square miles with a rainfall of less than ten 
inches. Knowing that China is a country 
overwhelmingly agricultural in its occupa- 
tional pattern, one sees at once why the dis- 
tribution of population is very closely re- 
lated to that of rainfall and topography. 


GRADATION IN Map READING 


Map reading, like any other reading, needs 
to be properly graded. It would be as ridicu- 
lous to try to teach a child to read a contour 
map or a weather map for his initial map 
study as it would be to have the first grade 
begin on Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities. Lead- 
ing the child step by step from simple maps 
to those of greater complexity develops skill 
and ability in map reading which may 
finally result in the atlas habit. He will 
have the joy of personal exploration and dis- 
covery of the world as it is portrayed by 
maps. 

Nothing is to be gained by forcing map 
reading at too low a level. While the third 
grade may be handling some pre-geography 
material, such as life on the farm, or the 
processes by which food, clothing, and 
shelter are prepared, maps have little if any- 
thing to contribute to this stage of learning. 
To thrust third graders into a new language, 
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that of maps, while they are still struggling 
with the mechanics of the printed page is 
wasted effort. Most of the third grade books 
contain no maps; the few which do make 
little use of them. 

With the fourth grade, the actual reading 
of maps and globes begins. When the first 
region is studied, a simple map of it is 
needed. Before the unit is finished, one of 
the teacher’s tasks is to lead the child to see 
the position of that region on the globe. The 
globe should be the constant companion of 
the fourth grade geography class. An ideal 
equipment would be a six-inch globe on the 
desk of each pupil. Such globes on wire 
stands are available for less than a dollar 
apiece. Even though the ideal cannot be 
reached, there is no excuse for a fourth 
grade room without one globe. 

Globes, not wall maps, are the tools for 
the fourth grade. The supervisor in a 
large city in Pennsylvania announced that 
one of the accomplishments of a recent year 
was the removal of all wall maps from the 
fourth grade rooms of that city. Textbook 
maps flat on the desk, north on the map 
toward north in the room, free the child in 
his initial ventures from many of the compli- 
cations inherent in maps hanging on the 
wall. Many adults who have difficulty with 
east and west directions trace their trouble 
back to confusion engendered by wall maps 
which were hung on south walls. Wall maps, 
unless properly introduced, may lead to an- 
other difficulty. By reason of their position, 
“up north” has become firmly implanted in 
the vocabularies of Americans. Some college 
freshmen insist that the Nile River cannot 
flow into the Mediterranean because “rivers 
do not flow up.” 

After correct habits in reading directions 
from globes, hemisphere maps, and maps 
of small areas have been formed, the trans- 
fer to wall maps should be comparatively 
simple. While the maps in most texts used 
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by the fifth grade are numerous and good 
in quality, wall maps are essential to class 
discussions. 

It is in the fifth grade that children are 
introduced to color-band political-physical 
maps, to rainfall and population maps, and 
to dot maps of crops and livestock. Thus, it 
becomes imperative that fifth grade teachers 
take great care in presenting maps and in 
providing sufficient drill to fix correct habits. 
Unfortunately, many fifth grade curricula 
are so overcrowded that teachers do not 
have sufficient time for developing map 
reading habits during the study of North 
America. 

Latitude is a tool which is within the com- 
prehension of the fifth graders, provided 
longitude is not tied up with it. Unfortu- 
nately in some books latitude and longitude 
are introduced on the same page and end- 
less confusion is the result. Experience has 
demonstrated that fourth-graders have no 
need for latitude or longitude. They reckon 
distance from the equator only in compara- 


tive terms (A is nearer the equator than B, 
C is halfway between the equator and the 
south pole). The fifth grade needs a tool 
for reading distances from the equator, 
since they are fundamental to climatic un- 
derstandings. Longitude should be post- 
poned until latitude has been mastered. 
Longitude might well be introduced in the 
sixth grade in connection with time belts 
and radio programs. The burden of map 
learning is heavy enough in grade five with- 
out the addition of cross-sections and 
weather maps, both of which are far too 
difficult at this stage of learning. The 
topographic map should not be introduced 
before the junior high school and probably 
would serve much better in the senior high 
school. 

Careful, thoughtful gradation and pre- 
sentation of map work takes time, but it is 
time well spent. The history teacher, the 
literature teacher, and the pupi! himself 
will thank the geography teacher for a map- 
reading foundation well laid. 


FIELD WORK IN GEOGRAPHY 
L. C. Davis 


Head of the Department of Geography, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Field work in geography has been con- 
ducted with varying success in the schools 
of the United States for many years. Re- 
cently new techniques have been developed 
which make such work more socially signifi- 
cant. Instead of making trips to farms, 
factories, museums, or art galleries, students 
are presented with the problem of mapping 
the local area, showing on the map all 
cultural phenomena. In the course of this 
work they also map local conditions of soil, 
slope, and drainage, and consult with in- 
formed persons to find reasons why the 


cultural pattern is arranged as it is. When- 
ever possible, contrasting types of land oc- 
cupance in the local area are mapped, such 
as residential, retail, rural, recreational, 
manufactural, or other types of areas. 

The maps thus made in the field are used 
as a basis for the interpretation of the geog- 
raphy of the locale. Pupils acquire under- 
standings of the resources of their commu- 
nity, of the possibilities for future living 
therein, and of the problems which must be 
met and solved if man is to make the 
most desirable adjustments to local condi- 
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tions. On the basis of these conclusions the 
pupil is then led to understand how similar 
problems affecting the state, the nation, and 
the world should be considered by right- 
thinking citizens. 

Several problems present themselves when 
this type of field work is attempted. The 
question of time is always important. If the 
geography period is placed late in the after- 
noon, field work may be begun in the 
regular period and carried on after school 
hours. When this is not possible, pupils 
may be given mapping assignments in areas 
near their homes, or between home and 
school. 

The question of discipline while pupils 
are engaged in field work has worried some 
educators. One teacher refused, at first, to 
take more than ten pupils out for field work. 
This same teacher now takes twenty or 
thirty, having found that pupils are so in- 
terested in the work that the problem of 
discipline is non-existent. 

The amount and type of equipment varies 
with the length of time spent in the field, 
and with the grade level. For the lower 
grades, or where little time is spent in the 
field, large base maps, obtainable from city 
or county surveyors, or from corporations, 
may be divided into sections and each pupil 
assigned a section to complete, or portions of 
the maps may be mimeographed and several 
pupils assigned to each portion. In the 
upper grades and in high school the use of 
plane tables, pace scales, hand levels, and 
similar equipment adds much to the interest 
in, and accuracy of, the work. Such instru- 
ments can be made by pupils in school shops 
or at home. 

For the past six years a course in field 
geography has been offered at State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Students trained in field geography at In- 
diana have introduced similar work in a 
number of Pennsylvania schools. Tech- 
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niques employed, the amount of time de. 
voted to the work, and the results, have 
varied with local conditions. Wherever the 
course has been introduced it has been con- 
tinued because of the results achieved. 

One teacher of geography in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades in a rural community 
was unable to arrange for school time in 
which his pupils might do field work. He 
secured large-scale maps of the local area 
and accompanied volunteer pupils on map. 
ping trips at noon and after school. Fifth 
and sixth grade pupils, after training, were 
able to place upon base maps accurate sym- 
bols representing cultural items in the land- 
scape. On other base maps they showed by 
accurate symbols the nature items in the 
landscape. Then by comparing the maps 
they discovered the geographical relation- 
ships between the cultural and natural items. 
This teacher found the work particularly 
valuable in stimulating interest in geog- 
raphy, in making geography more concrete, 
and in developing criteria for comparison 
with other areas. 

Another teacher carried on field work 
with his seventh grade pupils in the public 
schools of DuBois, Pennsylvania. He had 
simple plane tables made in the school shops, 
taught his pupils elementary surveying with 
these instruments, and completed a worth- 
while map of the city which was used as a 
basis for the interpretation of local geo- 
graphic problems. This work illustrated 
particularly well the opportunities offered 
by field work for correlation with other 
school activities. 

In the East Hempfield Township schools, 
a teacher prepared in geography, including 
training in field geography, developed a 
significant course in field geography based 
on the needs of the local community. A pre- 
liminary survey indicated that seventy-two 
per cent of the graduates of the local schools 
remained in the district after graduation. It 
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was felt that under these conditions there 
would be definite social significance in 
making a detailed analysis of the resources 
of the local area, so that the pupils could 
discover what possibilities for earning a 
living exist in their own community. 

The eighth grade pupils under this 
teacher’s guidance are now conducting 
such a survey. Large scale maps of local 
mining, factory, commercial, and residential 
sections are used as base maps for studies 
in land utilization where possible. Plane 
tables are used to make maps of land 
utilization in rural areas. All maps are 
being combined into one map showing land 
utilization for the entire township. Question- 
naires are used to supplement map informa- 
tion in determining present and future 
possibilities for mine, factory, commercial, 
industrial, residential, and recreational de- 
velopment. When completed the survey will 
be available to all citizens of the township. 
It is planned to enlist the aid of state and 
national planning agencies to provide sug- 
gestions for improving the work and play 
possibilities of the district. 

A geography teacher also trained in field 
geography organized and conducted suc- 
cessfully a course in field geography for 
senior high school pupils in Aliquippa, 
Pennsylvania. After completing a survey of 
land use in Aliquippa, the pupils traveled 
into the country to map a rural area, and 
investigated local rural-urban interrelation- 
ships. An investigation was also made of 
local governmental projects affecting flood 
control and the development of recreational 
areas, 

At the tenth grade level this teacher 
found pupils eager and able to make topo- 
graphic maps of areas where slope or drain- 
age presented significant problems. Using 
plane tables and Abney levels made in the 
school shops, pupils drew topographic maps 
of the high school ground and other areas. 
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These maps compared favorably with maps 
made by the city surveyor. 

Experience has shown that in developing 
field geography the teacher must be ever 
alert. Three possibilities of error are particu- 
larly noteworthy: 

First, geographic interpretation and not 
merely mapping must receive stress. Sig- 
nificant learnings come in answering such 
questions as these: 


1. Why is the residential district located 
where it is? 

2. Why is the retail district confined to two 
blocks along the river? 

3. Why is mining such an important ac- 
tivity in our community? 

4. How does the location of our town in 
the curve of the river lowlands help to 
explain the street pattern? 

5. How may the topography of our town 
affect the direction of its future expan- 
sion? 

6. What resources of our local environment 
afford opportunities for future work 
activities? 


Field maps, supplemented by pictures, 
sketches, field notes, and pupils’ retentive 
memories, make possible such interpreta- 
tions. 

Second, every opportunity must be af- 
forded for comparison of local conditions 
with conditions elsewhere in the state, the 
nation, and the world. We have found that 
the concrete imagery resulting from field 
work affords invaluable experiences for 
building such comparisons. 

Third, the significance of the work in the 
local community should be explained to 
parents and patrons. 

Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, who, with the as- 
sistance of school children, has prepared 
land use maps for a considerable portion of 
Great Britain, found that judicious explana- 
tion of his aims induced enthusiastic co- 
operation from the public, and that the maps 
made by the students were in constant de- 
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mand by city planning boards, government 
agencies, and private individuals. 

The illustrations above were chosen at 
random from those available to illustrate 
types of work and outcomes at different 
grade levels. Experiences have been suffi- 
ciently varied to indicate the values of this 
type of work in upper grades and high 
schools, with pupils of varying ability, and 
under different local conditions. 

A course in field geography offers edu- 
cational values particularly suited to the 
schools of today and tomorrow, for a num- 
ber of reasons: 


1. It provides for manual activity motivated 
by intellectual needs. Instead of sitting in 
the classroom poring over books, the 
pupil or student goes out into the com- 
munity, sets up his plane table, draws his 
own maps, consults farmers, miners, sur- 
veyors, and others on local geographic 
problems, and completes a piece of orig- 
inal work valuable while it is being done 
and when completed. 

2. It provides excellent opportunities for 
correlation. Plane tables and other equip- 
ment can be made in the school shops; 
mathematics finds practical application 
in making pace scales, and in determin- 
ing and measuring angles and lines on 
maps; history and civics yield their quota 
of understandings of how and why land- 
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scape patterns came into existence; and 
out-of-door work promotes health. 

3. It promotes intelligent citizenship. The 
pupil or student first maps the local area, 
acquiring understandings of the local 
cultural-natural interrelationships. Then 
in the interpretation of these interrela. 
tionships the pupil or student comes to 
see the importance and necessity for in- 
telligent, planned utilization of local 
conditions, and through these experiences 
is led to an understanding of state, na- 
tional, and world problems growing out 
of man’s use and misuse of nature’s gifts, 

4. It provides for post-school recreational 
activities. Increased ability to use and 
understand maps enhances recreational 
reading; landscape study, mapping, 
photography, and surveying introduced 
in the course may become future hobbies; 
subsequent travel experience may be en- 
riched by the ability to see and interpret 
cultural-natural relationships in land- 
scapes. 


Educators everywhere are seeking courses 
of study suited to the needs of non-academic- 
minded students, sixteen to eighteen years 
old, who are coming in ever-increasing 
numbers into our schools. A course in field 
geography offers educational values particu- 
larly suited to the needs of such students— 
it is a veritable answer to a schoolman’s 
prayer. 











A SUPERVISORY PROCEDURE IN GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION 


Erna GrassMucK GILLAND 


Consultant in Geographic Education, Public Schools, Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Mt. Lebanon, a residential township, con- 
stituting a part of metropolitan, but not 
municipal, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, spreads 
over an area of six square miles. Its situation 
on the worn-down, broken Allegheny Pla- 
teau means winding, hilly streets, with at- 
tractive clustered valley and also hillside 
residences. There is no monotony either in 
town planning or in house architecture. 

In the four elementary school buildings 
there are approximately 1700 children. Here 
alert teachers and supervisory officers are at 
work “living” with boys and girls who are 
active physically, mentally, and emotionally. 
Many demands are made on the children’s 
time, energies, and thoughts—school is not 
their only divertisement. There are two 
keen and professionally prepared elementary 
school principals interested in all phases of 
education; each is in charge of two build- 
ings. The superintendent and these prin- 
cipals believe that administration exists so 
that instruction may be more meaningful 
to the boys and girls and hence they, too, 
live with the pupils and teachers, day by day, 
in their classroom activities. 

Prompted by the desire for a curriculum 
analysis of the pupils’ geographic education, 
the superintendent invited the consultant in 
geographic education to spend one day a 
week, and sometimes two days, in the ele- 
mentary schools. She is considered a mem- 
ber of every class. The pupils accept her as 
a pupil always keen to learn, to evaluate 


with them their individual and group ex- 
pression work, and to share with them her 
varied experiences in the United States and 
other lands. This participation includes 
contributing from her personal collection to 
the class’s work table specimens, pictures, 
maps, books and magazines (foreign as well 
as domestic) exactly as does each member of 
the class who can. At no time does the con- 
sultant lecture to the pupils. She acts also 
as “liaison pupil” between classes and school 
buildings, for unity in service among the 
pupils in all buildings is essential citizenship 
experience. 

One goal in making this curriculum 
analysis is to prepare, in loose-leaf form, a 
flexible and adjustable organization of data 
on geographic regions suitable to the ele- 
mentary school level, varying learning and 
teaching techniques graded on the basis of 
complexity, and other aids. In this way cer- 
tain essential learning situations, scientifi- 
cally selected, will be experienced by pupils 
in each of the elementary school buildings 
and there will be a degree of unity in the 
work of all teachers in geographic educa- 
tion. However, teachers and pupils will 
continue to have a sensible degree of free- 
dom in adjusting the suggestions to their 
own life situations as they evolve in each 
class. 

Another goal is a testing procedure where- 
in the five types of tools basic to functional 
geographic education: pictures, including 
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actual landscapes; globes and maps; word 
matter; statistical data; specimens, objects, 
and models will be used. Interpretive as well 
as descriptive items will be included. 

A wide span of differences exists among 
the teachers in their preparation in geo- 
graphic education—a normal situation at the 
outset of a supervisory program. However, 
each teacher dealing with geographic edu- 
cation in grades 4, 5, and 6 is receiving in- 
dividual direction and encouragement in her 
growth in the field of geography itself and 
also of geographic education.* 

These teachers are availing themselves of 
the opportunities for college study offered 
in the Pittsburgh institutions of higher 
learning and in summer sessions elsewhere, 
and of the broadening experiences of func- 
tionally selected and planned travel. 

Three of these teachers have been ap- 
pointed chairmen of the committees on geo- 
graphic education and are concentrating 
their professional attention on that work. 
The other teachers dealing with geographic 
education are also participating on com- 
mittees analyzing their work in arithmetic 
(first semester) and reading (second semes- 
ter). 

Two major references are being used: 
The Teaching of Geography, Thirty-Second 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study 
of Education, 1933, and Scientific Method 
in Supervisory Programs, Seventh Year- 
book, Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, National Education 
Association, 1934. Copies of both references 
are readily available to each teacher.” Teach- 
ers as well as the consultant in geographic 
education and other supervisory officers must 
have a clear-cut understanding of a good 
supervisory procedure or program, other- 


wise it cannot be cooperative and produc. 
tive. The supervisory procedure at Mt 
Lebanon is actual “cooperative living” by 
pupils, teachers, special teachers (as art, 
music, health education), supervisory off. 
cers, visitors. 

Based on scientific findings* and addi. 
tional investigations in the Mt. Lebanon 
schools, a tentative sequence of regional 
studies has been evolved by the teachers 
and consultant. Concomitantly a detailed in. 
ventory of geographical equipment avail. 
able in each school building was made. Each 
item was considered from the standpoint of 
its geographic quality: high, low, none. Ac. 
cordingly, the need for specific addition of 
pictures and maps became apparent. A care- 
fully selected request for prints, wall litho. 
graphs, lantern slides, globes and maps was 
prepared. Since this study was conducted 
along scientific lines, there was no hesitancy 
in bringing the needs to the attention of the 
superintendent. Thereupon a professionally 
understanding school board purchased the 
desired equipment. 

One noteworthy outcome of this investi- 
gation of equipment has been a deeper con- 
sciousness within the teachers of the neces- 
sity in functional geographic education for 
materials other than words and a few maps 
and pictures, Some teachers have evidenced 
an intense interest in assembling materials 
of high geographic qualiity for their per- 
sonal professional collections. A daily serv- 
ice for exchanging materials between teach- 
ers and buildings is rendered by the two 
principals. This cooperation makes possible 
greater efficiency in the use of these learning 
materials. 

Using the Uttley Formulation of Attain- 
ments* as the point of departure, each 


1 Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Sonaretne Chapter 
XXII, “The Supervision of Geographic Education.” Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, IIl., 


933. 
2 Each teacher has a copy of Geographic Education in Elementary and Junior High Schools, Bulletin 91, oom 


vania Department of Public Instruction, 1935—a functional publication. 
8 Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter VIII, “Investigating the Curriculum in Geography. 


4 Thirty-Second Yearbook, Chapter XVI, “A Provisional Formulation of frome meen af in Geography for the Ele 


mentary School.” 
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teacher is recording when and how the 
abilities therein listed are being developed 
with the pupils. In so doing, each teacher 
can readily indicate to the consultant 
(1) phases of her technique wherein she 
has felt the joy of successful achievement 
and her evaluations thereof, (2) phases 
with which she desires guidance, (3) aspects 
of her technique wherein she and the pupils 
have ventured beyond the suggestions by 
Uttley, and her evaluations thereof. In this 
way, the consultant and teachers see at once 
phases of technique which require analysis 
during the conference period between indi- 
vidual teacher and consultant. Where a 
given technique is causing concern to a 
number of teachers, that phase is then dis- 
cussed and demonstrated during a meeting 
with a group of teachers, either of one grade 
or of all grades. 

In this connection given teachers are dis- 
covering some difficulties similar to those 
reported by Cadwell. 


1. Defining geographic quality and recog- 
nizing and evaluating it in various ma- 
terials. 

2. Distinguishing the relative difficulty of 
types of geographic relationships, and 

appreciating the fitness of a given type 
for a given level of instruction. 

. Possessing adequate preparation. 

. Knowing types of geographical source 

material. 

Selecting and using each of the various 

kinds of useful source material. 

Orienting pupils. 

Using suitable diagnostic procedure. 

Selecting remedial exercises adapted to 

the needs of each individual. 

9. Teaching pupils to diagnose their own 
difficulties. 

10. Developing individual talents. 

11. Using lantern slides effectively. 


> Ww 
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After careful study the teachers saw the 
wisdom of delaying the use of globes and 
maps in primary grades and even in fourth 
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grade until the pupils have had those pre- 
vious experiences essential to a comprehen- 
sion of these rather complicated tools. It 
might be mentioned here that gradation of 
geographical materials has been recognized 
in the recent purchase of globes and maps 
by the Mt. Lebanon School District. For 
fourth grade use especially one of the 
leading globe manufacturers, on request, 
mounted a 16-inch globe (physical-political) 
without meridian and fork on an adjustable 
disc-base floor stand. There is no additional 
cost for this type of mounting and there is 
increased educational value in eliminating 
the meridian, which does not normally enter 
into the experiences of fourth grade pupils 
and has been shown to complicate their 
learning process. 

During the second semester of the last 
school year, the consultant suggested the 
advisability of having pupils guided in lis- 
tening to and utilizing the geography broad- 
casts of The American School of the Air. 
The teachers saw the educational value, but 
there was no radio in any building. The 
pupils found the solution. In a brief time, 
a list of names of pupils who requested the 
privilege of bringing radios from their 
homes on Wednesdays answered the need. 
An alert superintendent and cooperating 
school board saw what was going on. A 
radio in each elementary building greeted 
the pupils when the 1937-38 school year 
opened. For the first semester of this year, 
one sixth grade teacher chose as one of her 
special investigations the evaluation of some 
of the current weekly geography broadcasts 
by her pupils and herself. Their findings 
will be made available to the other teachers 
in geographic education in Mt. Lebanon. 

As a definite part of the expression (or 
project) work the individual, or group, pro- 
ducing this material states how it came to 
exist, mentioning also any special problems 


5 Cadwell, Lucy R., Supervisory Needs of Teachers of Geography. Master’s Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1930. 
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that had to be met, and writes an evaluation 
of his, or their, work showing wherein it is 
satisfactory to the producer or producers 
and wherein he or they would modify it to 
improve it. The teacher, consultant in geo- 
graphic education, special teachers of art, 
English—one or all contribute additional 
comments to each piece of expression work. 
A child’s product is worthy of careful analy- 
sis and should be considered primarily as 
a stepping stone on the road to some- 
thing better, never a thing complete by 
itself. 

During the current semester the teachers, 
individually or by small committees, will 
gather and organize data, apply these data 
to their work, and record their findings on 
(1) geographical vocabulary concept build- 
ing, (2) gradation of learning difficulties, 
(3) diagnostic and remedial procedure in 
geographic education, and any other phase 
which they may be ready to consider. These 
teachers will, of course, continue to refine 
their present understandings of geographic 
regions and of the relative difficulty of types 


of geographic relationships, and of the fitness 
of a given type for a given level of in- 
struction. 

Some culminating activities for the school 
year have already been requested. Each re- 
quest will be given thoughtful consideration 
and will probably be granted. One fourth 
grade class wants a Bazaar representing the 
various regions they will have studied this 
year. Some of the sixth grade pupils want to 
have a Geography Dinner and Program. 
Such an activity has great possibilities for 
developing the whole child in his social 
setting, as well as possibilities for applying 
his learnings not merely in geography but 
also in the art, music, folklore, and recrea- 
tional activities of European peoples. The 
contributory values are too numerous to 
mention. No suggestion made by teacher 
or pupil or class is too insignificant to be 
given thoughtful consideration. Education 
includes cooperative living. Life is much 
happier when one realizes that it becomes 
meaningful in so far as one gives as well as 
takes. 
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AIDS FROM THE RESEARCH FIELD 


Norau E. Zink 


Geography Department, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Research work in the field of teaching of 
geography was begun later than in some of 
the other fields, the first thesis not appearing 
until 1910. However, since that date there 
have been nearly two hundred studies—a 
score of them doctors’ dissertations, but most 
of them masters’ theses. Since these investi- 
gations are relatively unavailable to the gen- 
eral public, comments on and excerpts from 
a few recent ones, which are considered es- 
pecially helpful, are given below. 


VocaBULARY STUDIES 


One of the most popular fields for geog- 
raphy research during the last ten years 
has been the study of reading comprehen- 
sion and geographic vocabulary difficulties, 
Since 1927 there have been at least 27 studies 
in this field. These investigations may be 
grouped under the following headings: 


1. Reading comprehension and geographic 
terms. 


2. Building a geographic vocabulary. 

3. Comprehension of quantitative terms. 
4. Comprehension of map terms. 
5 


. Effect of simplification of terms. 


More than half of these studies were based 
upon a study of the relation of reading 


1 The number after the name refers to a number in the 
reference is given. 

2 Quotations from Walkup (No. 13). 

8 Quotation from Wiese (No. 14). 

* Clarke, Lois Katherine, ‘ 


5 Kueneman, Huberteen, ‘ 
of Iowa, 1931. 


ability to an understanding of geographic 
terms or achievement in geography. 

Johnson (No. 6)? made an investigation 
to discover the extent to which children 
who were about to enter a fourth grade 
understood twenty terms which they would 
need to use in the geography work of that 
grade. The investigation showed that most 
of the children examined understood only 
a few of the items and that very few of the 
children had concise meanings for even the 
better-known terms. In fact, no word in the 
test was clearly understood by half of the 
children. 

Some conclusions from other investiga- 
tions follow: 


1. It has been shown that there is a vocabu- 
lary peculiar to geography textbooks.” 


2. Besides the new words which appear in 
the geographical reading material, there 
are old familiar words that have new 
concepts.” 


3. The children in a majority of cases had not 
had enough experience to give intelligent 
reactions to many of the questions asked.* 


4. There was no relation between the 
correct response and the number of times 
the word occurred in the textbook.” 


5. Studies have shown that simplifying 
words does not materially increase the 
comprehension of the reading content.345 


list of theses at the end of the article, where the complete 


‘The ketect on Comprehension of Simplification of Social Science Reading Material in a 
Second Grade.” Master’s Thesis, University of Iowa, 1933. 


‘The Effect of Vocabulary in Reading Geography Textbooks.” Master’s Thesis, University 
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6. If the children are to advance, their vo- 
cabulary must be increased.® 


An analysis of textbooks shows that quan- 
titative terms are commonly used through- 
out the texts. It was found that it was difh- 
cult for children to interpret both definite 
and indefinite terms when found in text- 
books and that indefinite terms such as 
large, small, shallow, big, little, few, many, 
etc., gave the most trouble.’ Such terms 
have many meanings, the correct one de- 
pending upon the context. In one instance 
“many” meant from 30 to 40; in another, 
from 100,000 to 600,000. In one case “small” 
meant about 40 acres; in another, about 13 
feet. 

Primarily, reading comprehension may 
not be considered part of the work of the 
geography teacher, but since inability to 
read and vocabulary difficulty retard geogra- 
phic understanding and progress, these diffi- 
culties must be faced by the teacher of geog- 
raphy. The character and seriousness of 
the conditions make it imperative that they 
be recognized and that steps be taken to 
remove them. 


TESTING 


Testing has been used in a large per- 
centage of the theses in order to determine 
results of a changed procedure, but less than 
a dozen studies have been entirely devoted 
to the building of tests. Tests in geography 
frequently do not fulfill their purpose. It is 
true that many of them are in the form 
of new-type or objective tests. Usually, 
however, these call merely for memory work. 
Perhaps, in the desire to use the new form 
of tests, the new philosophy of geography is 
forgotten; or perhaps it is not known that 
thought-provoking questions can be devel- 
oped in objective tests. This latter can be 


® See Center, Stella S., 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


done in many ways. A splendid way to in. 
duce thinking is to give information in 
the form of a paragraph, picture, map, 
statistical table or graph, and then ask ques. 
tions about it. This type of test may be used 
at all levels of understanding. Johnson (No, 
6) used the following paragraph and de- 
scriptive groups of words to test the under- 
standing of the word “oasis.” 


Ahmed and Magda live in an oasis, 
Ahmed is a boy. Magda is a gir!. There is 
a spring not far from their homes. People 
have built a canal from this spring to help 
them irrigate the land near their homes. 

Here are some groups of words. Put a 
check (V ) by each one that makes you think 
of an oasis. 

—— dry land on which nothing grows. 
land in a desert on which men put 
water from wells or springs. 
land in a desert on which gardens 
and trees grow. 
gardens in a rainy land. 











Walkup (No. 13) used a similar form to 
test fifth grade children’s ability to interpret 
quantitative terms. 


In New York, subway trains run beneath 
the surface, street cars on the surface, and 
elevated trains on tracks many feet above the 
ground. 

1. About six feet 
About ten feet 
About twenty feet 
About fifty feet 





oma, 
—. 
—+4. 


Geography is concerned with the relation- 
ship between man and his natural environ- 
ment, that is, the relationship between man’s 
activities in a specific region to the natural 
environment of that region. Horton (No. 
5) studied children’s ability to see such rela- 
tionships by using a multiple choice test. 
She listed in the first column one or more 


human items (facts concerning people, in 


and Persons, Gladys L., Teaching High-School Students to Read. pene. jot 


No. 6 National Noli) of Teachers of English (New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937), p 


See Ryan (No 
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this case the people of India) such as: (1) 
growth of short fiber cotton and (2) les- 
sened intensity of farming. In a second 
column were given facts, some of which 
helped to explain these two items, such as: 
(1) nearness to a fertile region, (2) demand 
for cheap cotton, (3) width of coastal plain, 
(4) improvement of irrigation, (5) short- 
ness of wet growing season, and (6) con- 
struction of roads and railroads. When one 
or the other of these sets of facts needed ad- 
ditional explanation, a third column was 
used. 

Along the line of technique, the increased 
use of the interview or oral test is marked. 
Frequent use of this method of testing is 
made by writers of theses at the University 
of Iowa, and several other schools are now 
employing it. That it shows more accu- 
rately than other types of tests the exact state 
of the child’s understanding is indicated by 
the findings of all the theses where it was 
employed. 

As part of the vocabulary study, Johnson 
(No. 6) tested each child orally. The chil- 
dren were asked to give three different types 
of responses in the interviews: (1) right 
ideas associated with the word before see- 
ing a picture, (2) right choice of picture, 
and (3) right reasons for choosing the pic- 
ture. The results of the use of the interview- 
test, combined with the use of objective 
tests, were such that it was felt to be a very 
satisfactory method of getting information 
concerning children’s vocabularies. It was 
discovered that no one type of testing gave 
accurate information concerning the chil- 
dren’s understanding. 


SUPERVISION IN GEOGRAPHIC EpucATION 


Little research work has been done along 
the line of supervision of geography teach- 
ing. However, three rather recent studies 


393 
have considered this field: Cadwell’s study 
(No 1), the earliest of the three, attempts 
to get teachers (1) to mark their own ability 
to teach and help other teachers, (2) to state 
what assistance they need, (3) to make sug- 
gestions which will give more information 
on the training of teachers, 


In order to obtain this information a 
chart was developed and sent to teachers in 
service. The chart (although too long for 
common use) contains helpful suggestions 
for making a score card for rating teachers. 
Items such as the following were listed: 
(1) the knowledge of specific objectives, 
tools and required background of geogra- 
phy, (2) the correct procedure in present- 
ing new material, diagnosing pupil difficul- 
ties and providing remedial instruction, 
(3) methods of making the work vital and 
meaningful, of using tests and drill work, of 
supervising study and caring for materials. 

The teacher was told to rate herself in 
respect to each item, using these terms: 


Superior quality: those items in which you 
feel that your skill is above average and 
you believe you can make worthwhile 
contributions to other teachers. 


Average level: those items which you feel 
you are handling in a satisfactory manner, 
but upon which you could not make 
worthwhile contributions to other teachers. 


Need supervisory help: those items with 
which you need help to deal with them 
successfully. 


An analysis of the reports returned by 100 
elementary teachers was made, showing the 
specific items in the check list with which 
a rather large proportion of the teachers felt 
that they needed help in order to deal with 
them successfully. These are listed below, 
ranked according to their difficulty, the one 
thought most difficult being placed first. 


8 See article by F. E. Lord in this magazine on “Diagnosing Study Difficulties in Elementary Geography.” 
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1. Defining geographical quality and recog- 
nizing and evaluating it in various 
materials. 

. Using lantern slides. 

Knowing types of geographical source 

material. 

Developing individual talents. 

Teaching pupils to diagnose their own 

difficulties. 

Selecting remedial exercises adapted to 

the needs of each individual. 

7. Distinguishing the relative difficulty of 
types of geographical relationships, and 
appreciating the fitness of a given type 
for a given level of instruction. 

8. Orienting pupils. 

9. Possessing adequate preparation. 

10. Using suitable diagnostic procedure. 

11. Selecting and using each of the various 
kinds of useful source material. 


A Yb YY 


A second study in the supervision of geog- 
raphy teaching, by Price (No. 10), also de- 
veloped a score card for measuring teaching 
ability, which had an interesting provision 
for showing growth. The items were placed 
in three columns. The first column carried 
only those items which would suggest a poor 
teacher; the second and third columns were 
worded so that improvement could be indi- 
cated. The teacher was rated by encircling 
the proper items. If, at the second or third 
rating, improvement had been made, this 
was shown by encircling the item in the 
column further to the right and drawing a 
line between the two with an arrow point- 
ing to the right-hand item. 

The third supervisory study, by Miller 
(No. 7), was concerned with the amount 
of supervision needed to secure effective 
teaching. At the outset, the following state- 
ments were made: “The ultimate aim of all 
supervision of instruction should be to help 
the child to grow” and “the best test of the 
effectiveness of supervision is how much it 
has helped the child to grow.” Three groups 
of teachers were used in the experiment. 
One group was given no help by the super- 
visor; the second group was given six basic 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


understandings of the unit, with detaile 
suggestions for developing two of them; the 
third group received the six basic understand. 
ings with detailed suggestions for developing 
all of them. From tests given before and after 
the teaching of the units, the following con. 
clusion was drawn: more child growth wa 
developed when teachers were given a 
analysis of the basic understandings relative 
to a unit, together with detailed suggestions 
about how to develop a limited number of 
understandings, than when they were given 
suggestions for developing all of the under. 
standings, or when they were given no help 
at all. 


Oruer StupDiEs 


Waddle (No. 12) carried on an exper 
ment to determine the effectiveness of the 
stereograph as a teaching aid in the fifth 
grade. The stereograph was used as a 
“library reference tool.” Study assignments 
and tests included the use of stereographs 
and corresponding slides. While the use of 
stereographs in this study did not show that 
significant achievement could be traced to 
their use, the investigation seems to indicate 
that stereographs added interest to study and 
work and improved the talks given by the 
pupils. 

Parmenter (No. 8) gives extensive lists of 
reference books on the Amazon River, the 
Nile River, South America, and Africa. The 
thesis also gives lists of magazine articles, 
visual material, art books and music (operas 
and songs) concerning the two rivers. 

Goetsch (No. 4) investigated the types of 
graphs found in textbooks used in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and the 
ability of children to understand these 
graphs. The kinds of graphs included in 
these texts were: bar, line, circle, pictograms, 
histograms, and miscellaneous (area squares, 
pictogram and vertical bar, etc.). Results of 
the experiment showed that only a smal 
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percentage of the pupils were able to acquire 
the facts from graphs, although there was 


| considerable improvement in ability to in- 


terpret graphs from the fifth to the eighth 
grade. There were no startling differences 


PE between the effectiveness of the different 


types of graphs (probably because the pupils 
were unable to read any type) and there was 
little difference between the effectiveness of 
the statistical table and the graph. In addi- 
tion, Goetsch presents a detailed study of 
graphs, giving the type of information 
shown by them, the parts of a graph, 
splendid illustrations of various kinds of 
graphs, bases of classification of graphs, 
and standards for graphic presentation. 


A SHort List oF INTERESTING THEsEs ? 
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1For other studies see Thirty-Second Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Chapter XXVIII. 








EDUCATIVE METHODS RELATIVE TO INTELLIGENCE 
AND CHARACTER DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 
IN CHILDREN—PART II* 


Freperick L. Patry, M.D. 


Consulting Psychiatrist, The Anderson School, Staatsburg-on-Hudson, New York 
Formerly Psychiatrist, State Education Department, University of the State of New York, Albany, New York 


CHARACTER AND BEHAVIOR DIFFICULTIES 


Educative methods relative to “character” 
difficulties of children are the chief concern 
and contribution of the psychiatrist. Char- 
acter is here used in the psychological sense 
of an expression of personality with respect 
to more enduring traits which are of social 
and to some extent ethical significance. We 
do not believe that children are born “bad” 
or are “full of the devil” although it may be 
admitted that a relatively small percentage 
(certainly less than a half of one per cent) 
are so loosely put together constitutionally 
that they do not seem to get along even 
under ideal environmental influences. Such 
inadequately endowed individuals in emo- 
tional, volitional, and conative components 
of the personality have been called “psycho- 
pathic personalities.” But even here, critical 
studies reveal the growing recapitulation of 
early life conditioning factors, patterns of 
adult behavior which have unfortunately 
moulded and twisted the developing reaction 
tendencies of the sensitively plastic child. 

A positive attitude toward this segment 
of children with social adjustment problems 
is to study them for relatively modifiable 
tendencies and traits rather than to labelthem 
“unmodifiable material.” Essentially, such 
children are not born twisted but rather are 
not adequately understood. Failures in social 


and ethical adjustment of children are essen- 
tially an indictment of adults responsible for 
their rearing; they indicate that somewhere 
along the line of their character development 
some one has blundered repeatedly in show- 
ing them off to advantage on their own and 
only level of ability to win constructive social 
recognition and approval. Even though we 
may grant that the stuff out of which the 
individual is made is inadequate or abnor- 
mal, the preventive and therapeutic problem 
is to eliminate or modify unwholesome 
environmental repetitious exposures to the 
child. Of particular moment are emotional 
thwartings and dissatisfactions in a primary 
setting of inimical family conditions and def- 
icits. Our main problem is to shape environ- 
mental factors so that hereditary assets may 
have the best chance to flourish. This ap- 
proach does not gainsay the need of a posi- 
tive eugenics program. 

Educative methods should seek to under- 
stand adequately individual assets and liabil- 
ities as they affect the child’s conduct since 
their interplay weave the warp and woof of 
behavior or character patterns and trends. 
The child’s reactive tendencies are both 
constitutional and experientially-determined 
and require critical study and evaluation, 
with emphasis on modifying and capitaliz- 
ing specific environmental stimuli. 


1 Part I of this article, dealing particularly with children’s intelligence, appeared in the February issue. 
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SreciFIc MeTHops—INDIVIDUAL 


Keeping in mind that educative methods 
should emphasize a positive approach, 
should build up child “strengths” or assets, 
let us concern ourselves with a few devices 
or techniques starting with relatively simple 
ones. My experience in attempting to in- 
struct school and college teachers in inte- 
grating, preventing, and treating pupil mal- 
adjustment indicates the need of very simple 
and time-economizing methods. 


1. Inventory of child assets. Ask the teacher 
or parent to make a list of the names of 
children for whom they are responsible. In 
a second column after each name note at 
least one good trait. This may be with 
reference to personality make-up, habits, 
special ability, or otherwise commendable 
behavior. In a third column, note what you 
are doing to capitalize these traits. 

This method challenges the teacher and 
parent to think first of the child’s strengths 
and develop them. It is surprising how dif- 
ficult it is for teachers to recognize quickly 
relative assets of children with behavior 
problems. It is also astonishing to note how 
undesirable conduct and personality traits 
disappear when we build up pupil-ego 
satisfactions and prestige through perform- 
ance satisfactions. 


2. Psychobiological Balance Chart. This de- 
vice seeks to bring to recognition individual 
pupil “assets” and “liabilities.” These latter 
may be subdivided into “modifiable” and 
“unmodifiable” (to be accepted). Assets 
and liabilities should concern themselves 
with the complaint problem (if any), or 
from the standpoint of positive mental 
health, a “positive complaint” of pupil con- 
structive potentialities and special abilities 
which should be capitalized to the opti- 
mum. Further facts to be scouted concern 
themselves with the family history, devel- 
opment, school, home, neighborhood, per- 
sonality traits, habits, interests, recreation, 
companionship, physical examination, 
psychological and psychiatric examination. 
Interpretation of these facts and factors 
should lead to a diagnostic formulation and 
specific recommendations. 


3. Fourfold Individual Analysis Chart is an 


amplification of the “Psychobiological Bal- 
ance Chart” brought about by using two 
additional columns: “Needs” and “Activ- 
ities Promoting Needs.” A fifth column 
may be added with respect to aims and 
objectives. 


. Longitudinal Life Chart. The significance 


of any cross-sectional performance cannot 
be adequately understood unless we know 
the antecedent determinants as well as the 
present situational facts and factors. In this 
fashionable era of mental testing we are 
apt to attach undue importance to photo- 
graphic exposures to child reactions to 
various kinds of stimuli to the unfortunate 
neglect of the pertinent genetic-dynamic 
factors revealed in a study of longitudinal 
sections of the child’s biographical sketch 
emerging from significant hereditary facts 
to be noted. In order to keep to the front 
the need of envisaging personality as a 
time-bound entity extending from birth to 
death, and thinking of “mind” as the indi- 
vidual in action in the light of total per- 
sonality function in the setting of the life 
record or biography, Adolf Meyer devised 
the “Life Chart.” 


In its simplest form, the individual’s life 
span may be graphically represented by a 
vertical line. A more elaborate represen- 
tation may include juxtaposition vertical 
columns of torpedo-like shape indicating 
anatomical components of the personality 
which may be checked in the case of patho- 
logical physiology. The space on either side 
of the graphic representation of total per- 
sonality functions is used for recording 
pertinent data and explanations which con- 
stitute the principle situations and reactions 
expressing the “mental” record. On the 
right border two columns of data may be 
arranged, one pertaining to environment 
(changes in habitat, school, family) and 
the other to personal reactions (interests, 
complaints, worries, failures, anxieties, spe- 
cial difficulties). To the left of the torpedo 
are entered diseases, operations, and sex life 
facts. On the extreme left is entered the 
successive calendar years from birth, and 
on the extreme right is entered the corre- 
sponding age. 
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Case study. This is the method used 
chiefly by physicians and social workers. In 
modified form it is being utilized by educa- 
tional and vocational counselors, visiting 
teachers, and classroom teachers. Details of 
this method will not be enumerated. Fol- 
lowing the recording of data of personal 
identification, we note the “complaint 
problem” (what the individual, or those 
responsible for him, are seeking help for). 
This is the psychogenic center of the ap- 
proach to the study of the child. Naturally, 
the “complaint” has an immediate sub- 
stratum, so we next note the “story of the 
present difficulty or illness.” Then follow: 
“facts of the personal history” (develop- 
mental and neurotic traits, personality, 
habits, school record, past illnesses, sex 
knowledge and experiences, significant 
events and incidents in child’s life, religion, 
home and neighborhood data). The facts 
of the “Family History,” “Physical Exami- 
nation,” “Mental Examination” (including 
psychometric test results) follow. We are 
now in a position to arrive at a “Diagnostic 
Formulation” and specify “Recommenda- 
tions” (physical, school, home, personal, 
social, and so forth). A “work sheet” is 
added to remind us of the usual need of 
further topics and examinations to be in- 
vestigated in order that we may more ade- 
quately understand the “experiment of 
nature.” Finally are entered “follow-up” 
(progress) reports. 

Of course, the classroom teacher has not 
the training nor time to utilize such an 
intricate case-study method. A simple yet 
helpful method is the following utilized by 
certain teachers in New York City. The 
outline includes: name, grade, problems for 
which the child was referred for study, 
problems as revealed by study, adjustments 
attempted, and evaluation of results. 


Personality study. Cumulative studies of 
individual children give us the best under- 
standing and opportunity for evaluating 
individual norms of growth adjustment 
patterns as well as deviations of construc- 
tive and undesirable action tendencies. 
Such studies may be elaborated to cover a 
wide range of topics from earliest years of 
developmental characteristics to the present. 
On the other hand, the personality study 


may be restricted to the development and 
growth of positive personality traits and the 
enucleation or modification of unwhole. 
some reactive and adaptive behavior and 
personality patterns. 

A more or less comprehensive personality 
study should include a “general survey” to 
bring out individual differences, account. 
ing for special successes, failures, and diff. 
culties encountered throughout one’s life. 
span. Such topics as work, recreations, 
social activities, general interests, tempera- 
ment, imagination, fantasy, composure, 
estimate and expectation of self and others, 
reaction to opportunities, attitudes, life 
plan, goals or objectives, and motives. This 
may be followed by a detailed analysis of 
psychobiological assets and liabilities in- 
cluding prevailing attitudes, trends, habits, 
needs, wants, aversions, factors of contrdl, 
and peculiarities. Jobs, recreations, and 
hobbies are noted and evaluated in the light 
of personal satisfactions and needs. Recog- 
nition is made of special conflicts in relation 
to personality growth. The intellectual 
processes are studied as well as the emo 
tional tendencies. Critical attention is given 
to the development of the self or ego in 
relation to social adjustments. Range and 
fluctuation of fitness with regard to work, 
play, rest, and sleep. Sex development and 
patterns, handicaps, disappointments and 
reactions thereto, special events, experi- 
ences, and situations that constitute special 
complexes or determining tendencies, and, 
finally, critical study of facts and factors 
leading to a melioristic synthesis and bal- 
ance of the personality. 


Motive-satisfaction analysis is a part method 
whereby a critical study of an inventory of 
telling instinctive-emotional drive behavior 
symptoms of an individual helps us to 
understand and constructively modify un- 
desirable satisfaction tendencies and adjust- 
ments. Of particular moment is an under- 
standing of motive manifestations with 
respect to feelings of security, social recog- 
nition, feelings of belonging and_ being 
wanted, love, mastery, and sex. 


8. Situation-response method is another simple 


part-method whereby the parent, teacher, 
practitioner, or clinician may sensitize him- 
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self to the kind of situational stimuli that 
are apt to provoke desirable and undesir- 
able responses. Although this approach 
pays attention to the present behavior of 
the individual, it should lead to an analysis 
of the predeterminants or causes of the 
condition. This should lead to a planned 
attack upon the situational areas which 
touch the sensitive borders of the child’s 
life. 


Twenty-four hour schedule. This device 
has been useful in helping the educator to 
a “total child consciousness” in contrast to 
mere subject-matter intra-class concern. 
The whole child comes to school, and edu- 
cation to be effective must envisage and 
constructively modify him as a twenty-four 
hour experiment of nature. This technique 
forces the educator to account for each hour 
of his wakeful day-by-day experience from 
arising to retiring. Critical planning of his 
daily schedule assists in better habit train- 
ing, helps us create and capitalize whole- 
some activities and to crowd out with 
substitutive interests and activities undesir- 
able ones. We challenge ourselves to con- 
struct a dynamic and changing custom- 
built life curriculum to fit individual needs 
of the total personality. 


. Sociometric techniques which utilize a 


“sociogram” to represent graphically the 
range, type, and quality of inter-personality 
reactions are of significant growing im- 
portance. Such a device assists us in recog- 
nizing the extent, quality, and direction of 
individual and group reaction patterns in 
emotional-social settings. Individuals are 
represented by circles from which radiate 
various colored lines in connective fashion, 
indicating respective emotional reactions of 
affection, friendship, hatred, fear, envy, 
resentment, et cetera, and their reciproca- 
tion. Such a device may be of service in 
recognizing child social-emotional develop- 
ment and problems of adjustment. This 
can be turned to preventive and therapeutic 
value as well as for effective grouping of 


children. 


Child guidance clinic. The essence of this 
method first took root in 1909 in Chicago 
under the creative genius of Healey, but 
the term “child guidance clinic” was not 


12. 


13. 
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coined until 1922. This approach to the 
understanding, treatment, and prevention 
of various types of child behavior and per- 
sonality problems, or inability to cope with 
social or scholastic expectations, embraces 
the combined services of a physician- 
director specially qualified in psychiatry, a 
psychologist, and one or more psychiatric 
social workers. The synthesis of techniques 
is felt to be more effective in combination 
than they could be singly since a better 
understanding of the child as a whole is 
likely to be the rule. Its weakness, in con- 
trast to the European method which dele- 
gates the detailed analysis and reconstruc- 
tion of problem behavior to a single person, 
lies in the danger of over-or under-emphasis 
of the respective findings and recommenda- 
tions of certain professional integrants, not 
to mention transference splitting and other 
factors related thereto. Nevertheless, its 
value and need is indicated by the rapid 
expansion of this method of mental hygiene 
service. Although it can serve a relatively 
small number of individual children, yet 
this leads to service to the community in 
interesting parents, teachers, clergymen, 
and various types of agencies in the pre- 
vention of behavior and personality diffi- 
culties through laying bare their manifold 
causes and uprooting or constructively 
modifying them. Thus, the needs of 
groups as well as of individual children are 
focused upon. 


Visiting teachers. Since 1906-1907 in New 
York, Boston, and Hartford, Connecticut, 
the methods of the visiting teacher have 
significantly become recognized and her 
services increasingly espoused. She is in 
essence a psychiatric social worker who 
appreciates the problems of social integra- 
tion from the point of view of the school, 
home and community. The interpretation 
of problem behavior and personality diffi- 
culties to each of these agencies to the end 
that enlightened teamwork be promoted 
in the prevention and correction of un- 
wholesome deviations is her main contribu- 
tion. Her method is highly specialized, 
utilizing the case-work approach. 


Educational and vocational counselor. The 
utilization of methods espoused by this 
rapidly growing group of workers in the 
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field of education indicates a significant 
type of pupil guidance need. The profes- 
sional guidance worker or counselor is one 
especially trained to assist individuals and 
groups of varying levels and kinds of 
ability, aptitude, and interest to happily 
and effectively find themselves educa- 
tionally. This should lead to purposeful 
and successful professional and vocational 
preparation and placement. But guidance 
in its broader significance aims “to assist 
pupils more wisely to purpose, to plan, to 
execute, and to judge in all the varied 
interests and activities that engage their 
attention.” Methods embrace a critical use 
and interpretation of guidance records in 
which meaningful data—family, aptitude 
and intelligence, educational tests, teachers’ 
marks, trait rating, credits, health record, 
employment, extra-curricular activities, etc. 
—are marshalled. Of pivotal importance is 
a “cumulative record” of each pupil from 
the time of school entrance. The counselor 
thus armed is in a strategic position not 
only to prevent various types of pupil mal- 
adjustment, but also to correct those which 
emanate from improper placement and 
inadequate direction in the school situa- 
tion. 


Consulting psychiatrist. This worker in the 
field of education or other type of agency 
or in private practice is gaining recognition 
as an essential factor for the understanding 
and treatment of varying degrees of child 
problem behavior and personality twists. 
His methods vary, depending upon the 
type of human material he seeks to mould 
as well as upon the nature of the problem 
and other factors. Common sense and the 
respect for economy of time and money 
demand utilization of simple methods 
when feasible. Direct interviews may suffice 
to enucleate the offending noxz. On the 
other hand, prolonged supportive methods 
for supplying affect hunger may be needed. 
Of growing importance are methods which 
capitalize here and now factors making for 
readjustment. Too often the child is re- 
tarded in recovery by excessive attention 
to antecedents of behavior which he un- 
consciously clings to in order to avoid 
facing disagreeable reality. He also brings 
about a happier adjustment of the child by 
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the exhibition of parental and teacher atti. 
tude therapy. Utilization of “designed 
experience” in which there is purpose. 
ful planning rather than mere chance often 
is the method to be emphasized. On occa. 
sion, transplanting of the child to a new 
setting seems indicated. Of course, methods 
utilizing various forms of medication de. 
pending upon physical, physiological, and 
psychobiological indications will be capi. 
talized. Utilization of various media, 
drama, art, and various forms of psycho. 
analysis will not be further elaborated upon 
here. At times, his therapeutic usefulness 
is best served in the role of “dynamic 
passivity.” The adequately qualified psychi. 
atrist will tailor-cut methods to meet the 
needs of the specific case at hand. 


Consulting psychologist. Although fortu. 
nately concerned with the understanding 
of personality functioning, its evaluation, 
control and direction, this worker’s chief 
contribution relative to behavior difficulties 
has been in the utilization of techniques of 
measuring, evaluating, and developing 
specific capacity and achievement, often 
with special reference to educational prob- 
lems. 


Ego-Libidinal Chart. ‘This method aims 
to record and estimate the various sources 
of fundamental ego and libidinal satis 
factions and to compare these with the 
normal, or rather what is thought to be 
normal for the individual being studied. 
Dr. Samuel Hartwell of Buffalo, New 
York, has utilized this simple scheme with 
considerable success. On a scale of 100, the 
maladjusted child may be obtaining only 
five per cent of ego-libidinal satisfactions 
from his father, twenty per cent from his 
mother, none from his siblings, ten per cent 
from his teacher, forty per cent from boy 
playmates, none from girls, feeling of 
group recognition five per cent, feeling of 
mastery or achievement ten per cent, fecl- 
ing of security five per cent, feeling of 
being wanted or loved five per cent. If we 
compare these objective ratings, checked by 
a critical consensus of opinion if possible, 
we may discover the child’s weak areas of 
ego-libidinal needs and thus plan to fulfill 
them. 
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CHARACTER DIFFICULTIES 


17. Big Brother and Big Sister Movement is an 
organization seeking socially to rehabilitate 
wayward boys and girls by placing them 
under the wholesome influence and guid- 
ance of volunteer adults in the community 
who are sympathetic to their problems. In 
cases of pre-delinquency and delinquency, 
a friendly adult may act as a substitute 
parent, especially where the home is 
broken, parents separated, or parental guid- 
ance and supervision inadequate or inim- 
ical to normal child development. Talking 
over one’s problems with a willing and 
understanding adult assists the child in 
gaining better attitudes, preventing mis- 
takes, and in sounder choice and decision. 
Such a service to the socially warped child 
may give rise to a “modified Oxford Move- 
ment” in which the child so assisted may 
act as a buffer and give supportive help to 
another maladjusted child. 


SpeciFIc METHops—Group 

These approaches to the problem of char- 
acter difficulties encountered in children are 
particularly appropriate for school, club, and 
institutional situations. Progressive educa- 
tors are more and more recognizing the im- 
portance of the group in constructively mod- 
ifying individual misbehavior and personal- 
ity kinks, rather than resorting to personal 
conferences which are not only time-con- 
suming but often require trained personnel 
experienced in utilizing psychiatric intelli- 
gence or critical and trained common sense. 
Such help is frequently unavailable. 

Utilization of play and recreational facili- 
ties which teach a wholesome give-and-take, 
tolerance, initiative, perseverance, honesty, 
respect for authority, constructive acceptance 
of defeat and failure, may be ideally taught 
in various games. 

In the classroom we find not only group- 
ings for instructional but also social-integra- 
tion growth. Thus projects and activities 
are much in evidence. Assembly periods, 
dramatics, music and art appreciation groups, 
shop work, group excursions, and hobby 
clubs are increasing in importance. 
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The above group methods of modifying 
and building pupil character adjustment 
patterns are often more effective, at least to 
a large number of children, than the direct 
teacher-pupil inter-reactions, especially of 
the out-moded teacher domineering, nag- 
ging, sarcastic, aggressive, “I’m telling you” 
type. Children should be led and guided, not 
driven. Of course, individual interviews of 
counselor and child may be indispensable to 
correct certain maladjustments; even a de- 
tailed psychoanalysis may be indicated on 
occasion. But such a highly technical pro- 
cedure will not be elaborated upon here. 
Mention will be made only of a few mass 
mental hygiene methods, although every 
hobby club, recreational group, art and 
esthetic appreciation class is a potential 
source of radiating mental hygiene values. 


1. Parental educational and child develop- 
ment study groups. This type of educational 
method, although initially stimulated by 
certain foundations, has been taken over 
by many school boards as an integral part 
of their adult education program. It 
affords an opportunity for organizing small 
and intimate groups of pre-parents and 
parents for regular periodic discussion 
groups of parent-child inter-relationship 
problems. The aim of this method is to 
recognize and train lay leaders who will 
conduct group discussions under the super- 
vision of professional workers. The word 
“teach” is avoided. On the other hand, 
parents are led to digest critically and 
utilize to better advantage their own ex- 
perience in child development problems. 


2. Parent-teacher-association groups are in- 
tegral parts of regional, state, and national 
non-educationally controlled organizations. 
While they pride themselves in being “the 
watch-dog of education,” much is done by 
way of planned group discussion in prob- 
lems relating to child guidance and parental 
education. Such associations may be of 
vital assistance to the school in improving 
the totality of educational service including 
better plant equipment facilities. They are 
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not duplicating the work of parental edu- trained and critical leadership, getting thefnomi 
cation groups, but rather do they supple- individual or group to play with othesMand | 
ment and expand their contribution. may so satisfy their hunger for skill, Urge ree 

for recognition, and accomplishment of 
something the person feels worthwhile thy 
undesirable ways of meeting personality jp. 
adequacies may take flight, never to retum, 

























3. Mother study groups may be valuable in 
stimulating interest and in providing op- 
portunity for systematic group discussion 
of parent-child problems of development 


and character difficulties. 7. Youth Movement. Although relatively P 


4. The Knighthood of Youth Program is an young in America as compared with Eu.— 
intra-school club activity designed for the ope, there are organized attempts to en. 
purpose of character, citizenship, and per- courage youths to become better acquainted 
sonality development. It is chiefly a positive with their own country, its natural beauty, 
and preventive method, although indi- folk lore and customs. Through hiking and 
vidual behavioristic kinks may often be excursions under educational leadership, 
ironed out by this group method. It aims worthwhile traits of character and perf, 
to bring about effective teamwork on the sonality are encouraged, and better socid 
part of home with school and community attitudes awakened and directed. Auxiliary 
facilities in providing sound character movements such as the Boy Scouts and 
building. Club devices and techniques have Girl Scouts and similar club activities are 
been devised from the fourth grade on doing much to build strong character and 
through junior high school. well-integrated personalities. 


5. Punch-and-Judy and marionette puppet , , 
shows have been recently developed by In conclusion, it becomes apparent thit p 
Bender at the Bellevue Hospital in New there is no exclusive road to salvation in 


ord . group gl sg — in developing intellectual assets or : 
various behavior and personality problems. wae cat Saag ae ™ mer ananening n , in| 
Through symbolic representation in various mE of the — and mu Band 
dramatic personalities in which the child farious problems of behavior. A variety of 5 
identifies himself and projects his own approaches should be developed, their relrf 


fears, guilts, anxieties, aggressions, hostility, tive merit depending on their appropriate. 


and the like, he is led to gain recognition ess in the light of the type of individual or 6 
or emotional release relative to his conflicts. 


This very often leads to new and better group, the total situation, and other factors ing 
attitudes toward life situations resulting in Any device which will sensitize the child}; 
more adequate behavior patterns and per- teacher, and parent to growth (qualitative 
sonal satisfactions. Such a method is akin as well as quantitative) in effective and sat ro 
to the therapeutic values of dramatics and _isfying socialization should be utilized. Such 


pley sechaique which utilize various helps will assist us not only in constructively§ 
graphic and plastic media for expressing 


and releasing symbolically inner conflicts modifying behavior but in developing well are 
and anxieties. These latter methods may be integrated personalities—those that think, 
effectively used but will not be further feel, and act in harmonious unison with 


developed at this time. meaningful purposes and socially serviceable , 


6. Sports education. The winning over of mal- goals in mind. 
adjusted children to espouse a wholesome Finally, I should like to leave with you af 2 
interest in recreational and creative activ- significant thought expressed by former 


ities in which they can express themselves py ocident Herbert Hoover: “If we could 
may be the most effective or only way of 


reconstructing behavior and _ personality grapple with the whole child situation for 
difficulties in certain children. Under one generation, our public health, our eco 


Tat 
























nomic efficiency, the moral character, sanity 
und stability of our people would advance 
three generations in one.” 


SUMMARY 


1. The approach to the study of educa- 
tive methods is from the psychiatric base. 
An attempt is made to weave psychiatric 
‘aperience into professional educational de- 
mands and opportunities. 

2. Methods vary with a number of fac- 
tors such as objectives, philosophy, quantity, 
levels and kinds of child material to be mod- 
fied. Emphasis is placed upon mental hy- 
giene values and goals. 

3. General principles underlying diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic methods are discussed. 
Importance of the integration concept, the 
role of emotions in contrast to intelligence 
are emphasized, and the starting point is 
pupil assets. 

4. General classroom methods in treating 
maladjusted pupils are formulated, keeping 
in mind the need of interpreting behavior 
and ascertaining causal-effect relationships. 

5. Classroom methods for educating the 
mentally deficient and retarded are elabo- 
“rated. 
loth 6. New attitudes and methods in educat- 
ing the average and gifted child are briefly 
discussed. 

7. Specific methods in reconstructing in- 
dividual behavior and personality difficulties 


are formulated. 
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. 8, Group or mass mental hygiene methods 
CN Bare discussed. 
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THESE THINGS ARE “OUT” 


There are many issues in education 
which may be termed controversial. How- 
[ever, there are some practices which, while 
-Bhirly common in the past, are now, by gen- 
eal agreement, “out” in any present-day 
program of education. Among such prac- 
tices are the following: Extrinsic motivation 
asa main reliance; compulsion as a main re- 
liance; memorizing daily lessons out of text- 
BBooks; set tasks wholly externally imposed; 
ducation from books alone, or relying too 
Imuch on books; a method which features 
emorizing above thinking; overemphasis 
on drill, verbalism, or abstractions; pro- 
edures which isolate the school from life 
gs something different from life; procedures 
which do not consider primarily the effect 
the matter has on the child and his reaction 
to it; topics foreign to a child’s interest at 
his particular level; undertakings too diffi- 
ult either physically or mentally for a child 
at his particular level; failure to rely on 
arousing child interest, motive, and purpose 
sa fundamental essential to effective learn- 
ing; getting into a “rut” and staying there; 
becoming crystalized in one’s thinking; ceas- 
ing to read the new books on education 
which appear each year; failure to maintain 
bn open mind toward new proposals; losing 
interest in progressive educational measures; 
aking a complacent, self-satisfied attitude 
professionally; becoming a faddist—un- 
balanced in judgment; being too much a 
‘hrinking violet;” trying too much to 
steal the show;” and becoming too old- 
ashioned, too conservative, too reactionary, 
00 eccentric, too technical, too scientific, too 
philosophical, too dramatic, too stubborn, 
00 radical, or too blasé! 
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These are some of the things to be care- 
fully avoided, while the cultivation of their 
counterparts, sprinkled with common sense, 
might well engage our serious efforts. 

FRANKLIN M. UnpDERWoop. 


SOME AGENCIES IN GEOGRAPHIC 
EDUCATION 


As one examines the field today he finds 
many agencies contributing, directly or in- 
directly, to geographic education. In Amer- 
ica some are concerned with scientific re- 
search, such as the American Geographical 
Society and its Geographical Review; some, 
with the popular side of the work, as the 
National Geographic Society and its Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine; and one with 
the educational phase, the National Council 
of Geography Teachers and its Journal of 
Geography. 

In England the educational phase is de- 
veloped by the Geographical Association and 
its magazine, Geography. German teachers 
contribute through the Geographischer 
Anzeiger. Numerous other magazines de- 
voted exclusively to geography are available 
from China to America. The significance 
of geography and geographic education is 
recognized in all leading countries and in 
nearly all leading universities throughout the 
world today. 

The National Council of Geography 
Teachers, organized nearly twenty-five 
years ago, is the only association in America 
dedicated exclusively to the advancement 
of geographic education. During that quar- 
ter century it has made numerous contribu- 
tions. It holds an annual meeting; coop- 
erates with other associations, such as 
the National Education Association in the 
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preparation of programs for its annual meet- 
ing, and the Columbia Broadcasting System 
in the geography programs of its American 
School of the Air; cooperates in studies 
pertinent to geographic teaching and pre- 
paring resulting publications; prepares for 
publication the Geographic Education 
Series, the sixth volume of which is sched- 
uled to appear next year; issues Professional 
Papers, five of which have appeared to date; 
gives grants-in-aid to research workers 
whose program, upon careful analysis, gives 
promise of worthwhile results; fosters re- 
search and publication on selected subjects 
such as testing; and issues a monthly maga- 
zine, The Journal of Geography, devoted 
exclusively to geography in education, 

At the annual meetings of the National 
Council numerous phases of geographic edu- 
cation have been considered, varying from 
primary, through secondary, to college level. 
Out of these meetings have arisen the Pro- 
fessional Papers, scores of magazine articles, 
and other specific studies. A committee is 
now working on the problem of tests in 
geography. The test for the fourth grade is 
now in preliminary form and probably will 
be ready for general use next year. The last 
meeting was devoted to problems of re- 
search. It is probable that many studies will 
be pursued during the coming year, and that 
abstracts of other studies will be made avail- 
able in the near future. 

Probably the outstanding work of the 
National Council is the volume, The Teach- 
ing of Geography, published as the Thirty- 
Second Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, with which the 
Council cooperated. This volume is, un- 
doubtedly, the premier discussion of the 
subject that has appeared in America. It is 
likely to be, for many years, the leading 
authoritative guide in sound geographic 
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education. It is noted not only for the 
philosophy presented and its exact guidance 
values, but likewise for the absence of attrac. 
tive but superficial educational gadgets, 

The Geographic Education Series com. 
prises material designed to be of aid to the 
average teacher who is usually burdened 
with a great variety of responsibilities. The 
volumes deal with: “Geography: How To 
Teach It,” “The United States,” “Life in 
Asia,” “Geography Cross-word Puzzles,” 
and “Activities in Geography.” The volume 
scheduled to appear next year will treat 
numerous phases of life in Europe. 

The Journal of Geography is the official 
monthly magazine of the National Council, 
and is devoted exclusively to interests of the 
teacher and student. Its contents vary 
from supplementary subject matter material, 
professional studies, geographic news, sys- 
tematically written units of study for the 
classroom teacher, and interest-stimulating 
devices, to book reviews and annotated an- 
nouncements of new publications. The 
Journal is sent to all members of the Na 
tional Council, but its circulation among 
non-members and libraries is much greater, 
indicating the general interest in its message. 

Georce J. MILtrr, 

Head, Department of Geography, 
State Teachers College, 

Mankato, Minn. 
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THE MEANING AND PRACTICE OF 
INTEGRATION 

If “integration” is to be more than just 
another educational cliché, the Hopkins re- 
port’ will be largely responsible. There is, 
first, the concept—what shall it be taken to 
mean; and, second, the application—what 
do you do when you do it? Specialists, in- 
duding chairman Hopkins, undertook to 
deal with the first; reports from the field 
were utilized in giving a summary view of 
the second. Let it be said at once that the 
analysis of theory is vastly more satisfactory 
than the record of application, which is not 
surprising. 

The first eight chapters advance from 
“Viewpoint” by Hopkins and “Educational 
Concept” by Lindeman through “Problem” 
by psychologist Wheeler, “Philosophic As- 
pects” by Harris, “Biological Basis” by 
Buchanan to “Psychological Evidence” by 
Watson, “Psychiatrist Views” by MacKin- 
non and “The Arts” by Browne. Then in 
six chapters Hopkins and others discuss 
“Conditions Influencing Integrative Be- 
havior,” together with current curriculum 
practice. That’s the book—except for the 
usual preface, bibliography, index, etc. 

Scientifically speaking, the most impor- 
tant chapters are those of Wheeler and 
Buchanan. Here we find the biological and 
psychological foundations on which the 
superstructure is supposed to rest. Both 
make excellent statements from their re- 
spective points of view. Wheeler is well 
known as a Gestaltist. With Perkins he 
published in 1932 the first really intelligible 
treatise on “organismic” phychology. Buch- 
anan has written a biology and evidently 
goes along with Childs, Jennings, and Mor- 
gan. He emphasizes glands. Together these 


two present a view of genus homo quite 
different from the central nervous system, 
perception, reasoning, making and breaking 
of connections of the “bond” psychology 
which has been dominant for a generation. 
If they are right, then indeed drastic revi- 
sion of our ideas of human learning and 
how to manage it are in order. It is startling 
to think how many books in our educa- 
tional libraries will go to the furnace room 
when these innovators are accepted. 

Hopkins uses “integration” to refer to a 
process rather than a product. One does not 
become integrated and stay that way. He is 
always integrating. It is the way of life. 
But he must have opportunity and guidance 
and, of course, can learn to integrate just as 
he can learn anything—that is, attain a 
needed adjustment. “Education as adjust- 
ment,” by the way, sounds familiar but the 
theory of how it takes place has changed. 
At all events we are told to say “integrating 
individual.” “Integrating refers to con- 
tinuous, intelligent, interactive adjusting.” 

This takes place, of course, in experience 
and hence a curriculum should be thought 
of as a series of experiences. The subject 
matter of the conventional disciplines, being 
only an aid to experience, should be drawn 
upon as needed, not made the basis of or- 
ganization nor an end in itself. Here the 
Hopkins report and the Harap report, The 
Changing Curriculum, tend to support each 
other. 

The two reports are alike also in attempt- 
ing to present current practice. Hopkins, 
however, is comprehensive where the other 
group is merely illustrative. Both evaluate. 

This book is a challenge to existing theory 
and practice of education, though Dewey’s 
students at Chicago heard something very 


1 Integration: Its Meaning and Application. By L. Thomas Hopkins and others. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. 
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like it before and after 1900. How far the 
psychology of “configuration” or wholeness 
will take us, no one now knows. Its appeal 
to the findings of the biologists is arresting. 
The danger, of course, is that we shall go 
faster in reform of educational procedures 
than our scientific basis warrants. Somehow 
Americans like to rush ahead before the 
ground has been thoroughly surveyed. No 
doubt that is better than quoting precedents 
and copying the past as older countries are 
prone to do. We have had a bookish school 
in America from the first. If the integra- 
tionists do nothing more than accentuate 
the present trend toward varied activities in 
schools in place of “study” from books alone, 
they will perform a great service. They take 
a far more profound and revolutionary view 
of their movement than that, as the volume 
under examination well shows. It is worthy 
of respectful consideration as an important 
piece of work very well done. 


J. FH. 


FRENCH NOVELISTS AND 
ADOLESCENCE 


Doctor O’Brien? has analyzed French 
fiction since 1890 and particularly since the 
World War, with results of considerable 
interest both to students of literature and to 
guides of youth. The former will find an 
example of fashion—in this case cult—in 
novel writing. The latter will profit by the 
observations of youthful behavior made by 
the writers whose works are reviewed. The 
author credits Jean-Christophe with pre- 
senting a full-length portrait of adolescence 
before any psychologist had attempted it. 

Whether the author’s thesis that the cult of 
adolescence is the epitome of the post-war 
spirit has been sustained is too large a ques- 
tion for discussion here. Comparison with 


2 The Novel of Adolescence in France. By Justin O’Brien. Columbia University Press, 1937. : 
3 Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
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novels in English written during the periodfito 
would be interesting. sch 
ef 
THE PRINCIPALS’ YEARBOOK 
With the 1937 Yearbook,* the populx 
publication of the national elementary prin 
cipals’ group became sweet sixteen. Super. o 
ficially it resembles its earlier and later pred. 
ecessors; the binding is the same, fo 
example, but in authorship it is very dit 
ferent. Once the principals seemed to take 
pride in doing it themselves. Contributions 
were solicited from all and the results a. : 
ranged as well as possible in what was aff... 
tually a miscellanie. Now a worthwhkf 
topic is selected and the contributors are ex 
pected to follow it. Most of them do. The 
striking change, however, is one of person-f&, 
nel. Of the 47 writers named in the currently, 
annual, exactly 12 are principals. Most o 
the others are college professors. So the 
principals, too, have fallen into line and will 
let the specialists tell the story. This means 
more science and less experience. All defi 
pends, no doubt, on the end in view, bu 
certainly there will be some loss in departing FF 
from the policy of home cooking. ' 
Appraising the Elementary School Prof 
gram will not suffer severely by comparison ff 
with Personality Adjustment, the 1936 vol FP 
ume, although that shares with the year- 
book on Character Education of the Class 
room Teachers’ Division the distinction of 
reaching high water mark. The contribu: 
tors for 1937 are as a group not so distin- 
guished in their several specialties and there 
is less novelty. The ground has been much#f 
threshed over. Nevertheless the treatment ff 
is comprehensive and modern. When one 
recalls the sort of thing that has been per-§. 
petrated in school surveys by transients at 
tempting to measure and observe and report 
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srioifto the Board in a few weeks on a whole 
school system, he can but regard these chap- 
ers on evolution of individual schools as 
e acme of honesty and common sense. 
To many this yearbook will be a challenge 
rather than a guide. It is too unsystematic— 
despite the clever work of the editors in de- 
sing section headings—to provide a con- 
enient and complete treatment of all the 
problems in appraisal that should be at- 
“Htacked by a principal and his staff, with or 
without supervisory aid. But the reader will 
find himself continually picturing situations 
e knows and wondering how the ideas sug- 
s a Beested would work. 
while stuart Chase could find in the volume 
€Bumerous examples of the “tyranny of 
The Byords.” For example, Breed is cited as hav- 
ts00-ing doubted whether long division can be 
trent aught by the project method. The answer 
st of fRdepends on what you mean by the project 
» theffmethod. If you hold that it is merely “inci- 
| will dental teaching,” as some college professors 
neansMasist on doing, you may well wonder. But 
1 de-Msince those who, like the reviewer, have 
, butgeken the project method seriously, do not 
rting fpecePt any such garbled version of the idea 
ptall, they naturally resent Breed’s setting up 
Prof taw man for the sake of shooting him 
ll of holes. Perhaps Chase will prove a 
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we podsend to all of us who write for yearbooks 
on education and the like. 

6 J. F. H. 

Class 

“e HOW TO TEACH 

tribu- 

istin-§ How to Teach,* by Professor Claude C. 


there@Wford of the University of Southern 
lifornia, is a recent addition to the long 
ray of textbooks on the theory of teaching. 
he book is a text intended for general 
methods courses, now generally called prin- 
iples of teaching. It contains 27 chapters 
ievoted to such topics as organizing class- 
€port irom routine, controlling pupil behavior, 
notivating school work, improving study 


much 
‘ment 
1 one 
| per- 
ts at: 


ncipals, 





habits, planning lessons, assignments, teach- 
ing subject-matter, developing convictions, 
teaching appreciation, questioning, using 
textbooks, project teaching, testing, and 
issuing marks. 

The outstanding characteristic of the book 
is its practicality. Underlying principles of 
systematization and relationships are dealt 
with lightly, but the teacher who is looking 
for concrete examples and common-sense 
directions, often cleverly stated, will find 
them. 

W.C.R. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Our Country from the Air. By Edna E. Eisen. 
Chicago: Wheeler Publishing Co., 1937. 
Pp. 212. Illus. $1.60. 

The Working World—An Economic Geog- 
raphy. By Ray Hughes Whitbeck, Loyal 
Durand, and Joe Russell Whitaker. New 
York: American Book Co., 1937. Pp. 704. 
Illus. $2.20. 

Foundations of Geography. By Richard E. 
Dodge and Stanley D. Dodge. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1937. 
Pp. 490. Illus. $3.75. 

Physiography of the United States. By Frederic 
B. Loomis. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1937. Pp. 350. Illus. $2.75. 

The American Nation Yesterday and Today. 
By Rolla M. Tryon, Charles R. Lingley, 
and Frances Morehouse. (New Edition.) 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938. Pp. 760. 
Illus. $1.80. 

An Introduction to the Fields of Psychology. 
By Emily S. Dexter and Katharine T. 
Omwake. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938. Pp. 236. $1.75. 

Secondary-School Administration. By Edwin 
J. Brown. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1938. Pp. 351. $2.25. 

The Teacher and Society. First Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society. William H. Kil- 
patrick, Editor. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. Pp. 360. $2.50. 

Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. 
Revised Edition. By Homer B. Reed. Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1938. Pp. 582. $2.40. 


‘How to Teach. By Claude C. Crawford. Los Angeles: Southern California School Book Depository, 1938. 
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The Psychology of Learning Through Experi- 
ence. By Henrietta V. Race. Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1938. Pp. 384. $2.00. 

Modern School Arithmetic: New Edition. By 
John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, Caroline 
Hatton, and Raleigh Schorling. Seventh 
Grade, 292 pages, $0.76. Eighth Grade, 308 
pages, $0.76. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1938. 

Modern Practices in the Elementary School. 
By John A. Hockett and E. W. Jacobsen. 
Boston: Ginn and Co., 1938. Pp. 346. 
$2.60. 

The Development of Meaning Vocabularies in 
Reading. By William S. Gray and Eleanor 
Holmes. Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago, No. 6, 
February, 1938. Pp. 140. $1.50. 

Fit to Teach. A Study of the Health Problems 
of Teachers. Ninth Yearbook, Department 
of Classroom Teachers, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., 1938. Pp. 
276. $1.00. 

Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Yearbook, 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1938. Pp. 509. Illus. 
$2.00. 

Prediction and Prevention of Reading Dif- 
ficulties. By Margaret A. Stanger. Oxford 
University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 1937. Pp. 191. $2.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Bibliography of Literature on Education in 
Countries Other Than the United States of 
America (January 1, 1919, to December 31, 
1924). By Henry Lester Smith and William 
Isaac Painter. Bloomington, Ind.: Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Vol. XIV, No. 1, December, 1937. 
Pp. 139. $0.50. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Educa- 
tional Conference and the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Lexington, Ky.: 
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University of Kentucky, Bulletin of the Bul 
reau of School Service, Vol. X, No, 
December, 1937. Pp. 198. $0.50. 

Relation Beween Current Expenditures anj 
Certain Measures of Educational Efficieng 
in Kentucky County and Graded-Schod 
Systems. By Thomas Ferrell. Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teach. 
ers, Contribution to Education, No, 216, 
1936. Pp. 114. 

The Contribution of Progressive Education. © 
Proceedings of the Third Conference on 
Education and the Exceptional Child of the 
Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools 
Langhorne, Pa., May, 1937. Pp. 55. ‘ 

Population Trends and Their Educational Im. 
plications. Research Bulletin of the Nationd i 
Education Association, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 
January, 1938, Washington, D. C. Pp. so. 
$o.50. 

Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests (Intermediate Tests for 
Grades 3-6). By Donald D. Durrell and 
Helen Blair Sullivan. Yonkers, N. Y:; 
World Book Co., 1937. Specimen set, $ous, 

Durrell Analysis of Reading Difficulty. By 
Donald D. Durrell. (Individual Record 
Blank for Grades 1-6). Yonkers, N. Y: 
World Book Co., 1937. Examiner’s 
$1.65. 

Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. B 
Arthur S. Otis. Beta Test, for Grades 44 
Forms A and B; per package, $0.85; speci 
men set, $0.15. Gamma Test, for High 
Schools and Colleges, Forms A and B; per 
package, $0.90; specimen set, $0.15. Yonkei 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1937. 

Health Awareness Test (American Chill 
Health Association). By Raymond Franzen 
Mayhew Derryberry, and William A. Me 
Call. New York: Teachers College, Colum 
bia University, 1933, 1937. 

Manual of Directions for Pintner-Paterso 
Performance Tests Short Scale. By Gertrude 
H. Hildreth and Rudolf Pintner. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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The April issue will contain addresses and summaries of discussions at the 
annual meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 27-March 2. 
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